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BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON'S 

British,  Foreign, 
and   Colonial   Flags. 

Write    for    BENJAMIN    EDGINGTON'S 


Showing  in  full  Colours  the 

BADGES   OF  ALL   COLONIES   AND    DEPENDENCIES, 

Also  the  NATIONAL  FLAGS  OF  THE  WORLD,  corrected  to  date. 

Price  Is.  Id.  mounted  on  linen,  post  free. 


Trent  anfc  fflao  Manufacturers,  b£  IRosal  Warrant; 


Address:  2  DUKE  ST.,  LONDON  BRIDGE,  S>E. 


Carriage    paid   to  all 

parts   of    the    United 

Kingdom  on  orders  of 

£1  and  upwards. 


Price  List  8  ("The 
Housekeeper's  Com- 
plete Linen  Guide "), 
Patterns  &  Estimates 
free  on  application. 


WALPOLE  BROTHERS 


89  and  90  NEW    BONO  ST.  s  On8|ow  Place, 

(2  doors  from  Oxford  St.),  \V.         And    at   DUBLIN,    BELFAST,  South  Kensington. 

102  High  St.  Kensington,  W.  and  WARINCSTOWN.  182  Sloane  Street,  S.W. 
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DINNEFORDS 


The  Physician's  Cure  for  Gout,  Rheumatic  Gout,  and  Gravel. 
Safest  and  most  effective  Aperient  for  regular  use. 


DINNEFORDS' 
MAGNESIA; 


The  Universal  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Headache, 
Heartburn,  Indigestion,  Sour  Eructations,  Bilious  Affections. 


MAGNESIA 


GRIFFITHS,  McALISTER  &  CO., 

export  provision  merchants, 
1,  3  &  3a  Mersey  St.,  LIVERPOOL, 

AL,8O  AT 

14  Billiter  St.,  LONDON, 


E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 
1880. 


All  Goods 
suitably  packed  foi 
Hot  Climates. 


Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Butter. 
Pickles,    Sauces,    &c.,    and    all 
kinds  of  Tinned  Goods. 

HAMS    &    BACON    SPECIALLY   SELECTED. 


Telegraphic  Address:  "COOMASSIE.  LIVERPOOL." 


OPPOSITE     THE     BRITISH     MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT  RUSSELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

This  large  and  well-appointed  TEMPERANCE  HOTEL  has  Passenger  Lift,  Electric  Light  throughout, 

Heated  throughout,  Bathrooms  on  every  floor,  spacious  Dining,  Drawing,  Writing,  Beading,  Billiard, 

and  Smoking  Kooms.    Fireproof  Floors.    Perfect  Sanitation.    Telephone.    Night  Porter. 

BEDROOMS  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d.     Full  Tariff  and  Testimonials  on  application. 

Inclusive  charge  for  Bedroom,  Attendance,  Table  d'Hote  Breakfast  and  Dinner, 
from  8s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d.  per  day. 

Telegraphic  Address- "THACKERAY,  LONDON." 
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NONE  GENUINE 
WITHOUT  THIS  LABEL 


THE  ORIGINAL  CELLULAR} 

THE    HEALTHIEST    SHIRTS   AND    UNDERWEAR. 

The  body  being  "Clothed  with  Air,"  the  best  non-conductor  of  heat,  is  protected  from  the 
effects  of  outer  heat  or  cold,  while  the  action  of  the  pores  of  the  skin  is  not  impeded. 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS     SOLD  UNDER  SIMILAR  NAMES. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  full  range  of  Aertex  Cellular  Goods  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children, 
5?ith  list  of  900  dep6ts  where  these  goods  may  be  obtained,  sent  post  free  on  application.    ' 
ROBERT  SCOTT,  Ltd.,  24  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
OLIVER  BROS.,  Ltd.,  417  Oxford  Street,  W. 


FREDK.  C.  BAYLEY 

Colonial  Outfitter, 

34  STRAND ;  and 
19  GREEN  ST.,  LEICESTER  SQ.,  W.C. 
Flannel  Shirts,  with  Collars 

attached,  for  Travelling,  8/6,  10/6. 
The  Hunt   Shirt,   detached  Collar 
and  Double  Cuffs,  7/6. 

Flannel  Shirts  with  Bands, 

5/6,  7/6,  9/6. 

Silk  and  Wool  Shirts     ...     10/6. 

Pure  Silk  Shirts    17/6. 

Knitted  Stockings, 

2/6,  3/6,  4/6,  6/6  pair. 

Pyjamas,  Hosiery,  and 
Gloves. 

Price  List  sent  on  application. 
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ALL    COMMUNICATIONS    RESPECTING    ADVERTISEMENTS    SHOULD    BE    ADDRESSED    TO 

G.  STREET  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  8  Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C., 
30  Cornhill,  B.C.,  and  164  Piccadilly,  W.,  London. 
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(HOTEL  METROPOLE, 

Northumberland  Avenue, 

LONDON. 


THE 

WHITEHALL 
ROOMS, 

Attached  to  the  Hotel, 
are  the 

BEST  in  LONDON 

for  Public  and  Private 

MEETINGS, 
BANQUETS, 

WEDDING 

RECEPTIONS, 
BALLS, 

AT  HOMES,  &c. 


GORDON    HOTELS,  Ltd. 


CHARING  CROSS  TURKISH  BATHS, 

NORTHUMBERLAND    AVENUE.    (NEv,LLS.) 
PRONOUNCED    TO    BE    THE    FINEST    IN    EUROPE. 


Admission :  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.,  3s.  6d. ;  after  7  p.m.,  2s. 

CHIROPODIST  IN  ATTENDANCE,  AND  HAIRDRESSING  ROOMS  ATTACHED. 
SEPARATE  BATHS  FOR  LADIES  OPEN  ALL  DAY. 


ALSO    AT    LONDON     BRIDGE,     BROAD    STREET,    CITY,    &c.,    &c. 

SPORTING,  TABLE,  TOILET,  &  POCKET  CUTLERY,  ALPINE  ICE  AXES, 
SKATES,  AND  FINE  STEEL  WORK  GENERALLY. 

fflf"    Give  us  the  favour  of  a  Call  and  we  will  show  you  many  Practical  Utilities, 
applied  to  meet  Every-day  Wants. 


EGG    OPENER 
For  Table  Use. 

Very  Effective. 
A  GREAT  SUCCESS. 

Nickel,  1/9 

Electro-plate,  3/6 

Silver,  21/- 

Fostage  3d. 


NO    MORE    BROKEN 
FINGER-NAILS. 

Blades  open  by  Turning  the   " 

Rings. 
Silver,  7/6 
Nickel,  3/- 
Gold,  621- 
PostageSd. 


ANOTHER 
SUCCESS. 


LISTS 


HILL  &  SON,  4  HAYMARKET,  LONDON. 

Mention  this  Paper. 
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GET  Z  MANN  g(b 
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HAMPSTEAD  ROAD .XV. 

CONTINUATION  MOFTTM  OTTOTTEMMAM-COURTRS 


WEEKEND 
COTTAGE. 

Copyright    and    Registered 
Design. 

Specially  designed  for 

OETZMANN  &  CO. 

by 

W.H.  WHITE,  Esq., 

F.R.I.B.A., 
143  Cavendish  Place,  W. 


YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  CALL  and  INSPECT  the  TWO  CHARMING 

\  BUNGALOW  COTTAGES  / 

ERECTED    and    FURNISHED    COMPLETE  in   our    SHOWROOMS. 
ESTIMATED  COST  to  BUILD  COTTAGE,  about  £200. 

ACTUAL  COST  TO   FURNISH  3  Bedrooms,  Living  Room,  Hall,  and  Kitchen 
including    Linen,    Plate,    Cutlery,    China, 
Glass,  &c., 

45     guineas. 

SIMPLICITY  of  DESIGN  with  SOUND- 
NESS of  CONSTRUCTION  has  been  the 
keynote,  and  the  Furniture  is  equally  suit- 
able for  a  small  Town  Flat. 

ILLUSTRATED 
PARTICULARS 
POST 
FREE. 


FUMED  OAK  CHAIR,       FUMED  OAK  CROMWELL  TABLE,  4  ft.  6  in.  FUMED  OAK  DRESSER  SIDE- 

Registered  Design             with  foldi"g  fl»I>s  ;   when  open,  BOARD,  fitted   with   shelves  for  china, 

forms  an  oval  table  3  ft.  6  in.  two  drawers,  and  two  useful  cupboards, 

.8/9  each.                  by  2  ft..6  hi.      ...      £1    6    O  £4    12    6 
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A.  J.  SAVORY, 

.          Ibigb  Class  bailor, 
35  VICTORIA  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 

(One  minute  from  Westminster  Abbey  and  Canadian 
Government  Offices). 

Complete  Outfits  for  India  and  the  Colonies, 

Patterns  and  Price  List  sent  on  application  to  any 
part  of  the  World. 

VISITORS  ARE  RESPECTFULLY  INVITED  TO  CALL  AND 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING, 

THE  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  8,  1906, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  India  under  British  Rule  "  was  read  by  Mr. 
Walter  Sawtell. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  • — 

MR.  AND  Miis.  ARTHUR  A'  BECKETT,  BASHIK  AHMAD,  MRS.  HIRST  ALEXANDER, 
MR.  A.  J.  F.  ALEXANDER,  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  L.  ALLPOHT,  Miss  ALLPORT,  MESSRS; 
L.  ASHE,  J.  B.  BAILEY,  W.  H.  BENSON,  Miss  BERROW,  MR.  AND  MRS.  W.  J.  BIRCH, 

MR.    J.    BOLTON,    MlSS    BOOTHBY,    MESSRS.    W.    BoWDEN,    A.    BRUCE-JOY,    MR.    AND 

MRS.  J.  BUCKLAND,  MR.  JAMES  BULL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  J.  K.  CHALMERS,  CAPT. 
QHARRIER,  MR.  D.  G.  CHICHESTER,  MRS.  CHAPMAN,  MR.  AND  MRS.  CUMBERLAND 
CLARK,  MESSRS.  E.  CLARK,  A.  COHEN,  WILLIAM  COLDSTREAM,  REV.  H.  N.  COLLIER, 
MISSES  CONNORS,  MRSJ  AND  Miss  BROOKS  COOCH,  Miss  K.  COHRIN,  MR.  AND  MRS. 
E.  P.  COTTON,  MESSRS;  W.  S;  CUFF,  D.  DALLAWAY,  J.  H.  DE  VILLIERS,  MB.,  MRS.) 
AND  MISS  DE  MATTOS,  MESSRS.  E.  DIGBY,  C.  W.  DIXON,  SIR  ARTHUR  P.  DOUGLAS, 
BART.,  LADY  DOUGLAS,  MR.  A.  S.  DWYER,  LT.-GEN.  SIR  J.  BEVAN  EDWARDS, 
K,C.M.G.,  C.B.,  LADY  EDWARDS,  MESSRS.  W.  BOWEN  EVANS,  C.  E.  FAGAN, 
H.  FAGAN,  MAJOR-GEN.  SIR  HENRY  GREEN,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  MESSRS.  HENRY 
GREEN,  H.  L.  GOERTZ,  A.  P.  GRENFELL,  E.  HAGGARD,  E.  HAMMERSLEY,  W.  C. 
HARRISON,  MR.  AND  MRS.  L.  F.  HARROLD,  CAPT.  T.  E.  HARRY,  MRS.  D.  HARTLEY, 
MR.  E.  HAYNES,  COMR.  G.  P.  HEATH,  E.N.,  MISSES  HEATH,  MR.  H.  HENSHALL, 
Miss  J.  C.  HERBERT,  MESSRS.  H.  HIND,  W.  W.  HIND-SMITH,  Miss  HUTCHENS, 
MESSRS.  N.  C.  INGRAM,  SYDNEY  JOHNSTON,  Miss  KEELING,  Miss  KETTLE,  MRS. 
AND  Miss  LANDALE,  DR.  AND  MRS.  LEDINGHAM,  Miss  M.  J.  LEVY,  SIR  FREDERIC 
LELY,  K.C.I.E.,  MESSRS.  L.  LOVEGROVE,  C.  G.  MC!RVINE,  DOUGLAS  MCLEAN, 
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Miss  MCLEAN,  Da.  T.  M.  AND  Miss  MAGUIRE,  MRS.  C.  K.  MAY,  MESSRS.  J.  J. 
MAY,  T.  MEAD,  A.  MOOR-RADFORD,  W.  MURRAY,  W.  J.  NAPIER,  W.  NEIL,  MR. 
AND  MRS.  J.  NEWMARCH,  MRS.  O'HALLORAN,  Miss  POCOCK,  SHAIKH  ABDUL  QADIR, 
MR.  H.  F.  REID,  MR.  AND  MRS.  ROBERTS,  MR.  VERNON  ROBERTS,  CAPT.  W.  P. 
ROCHE,  Miss  RYRIE,  MRS.  F.  L.  SAWTELL,  MISSES  SAWTELL,  MESSRS.  W.  W. 
SAWTELL,  H.  F.  SHIPSTER,  Miss  A.  A.  SMITH,  MR.  AND  MRS.  GRANVILLE  SMITH, 
MESSRS.  W.  A.  SMITH,  H.  L.  STABLES,  MR.  AND  MRS.  G.  H.  STOKER,  MR.  G.  N. 
STOKER,  Miss  STOKER,  MRS.  TARBET,  MR.  AND  MRS.  E.  E.  K.  TARTE,  MESSRS, 
W.  L.  TAYLOR,  TOMBLESON,  MRS.  TYRUELL,  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  WALKER,  MR.  T.  A. 
WALL,  SIR  GEORGE  WATT,  C.I.E.,  MR.  W.  C.  WATSON,  Miss  WEBSTER,  Miss  N. 
WELSH,  Miss  WHITE,  MRS.  LAURA  WHITE,  MESSRS.  G.  M.  WILLIAMS,  J.  P.  G. 
WILLIAMSON,  G.  M.  WOMACK,  SIR  FREDERICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G.,  MR.  J.  S. 
O'HALLORAN,  C.M.G.  (SECRETARY). 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  18  Fellows 
had  been  elected,  viz.  2  Resident,  16  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

Arthur  W.  a'  Beckett,  Wm.  R.  Arbuthnot,  Jim. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  :  — 

John  G.  Cameron  (Falkland  Islands),  W.  Scott  Fell  (New  South  Wales), 
Harold  A.  Fry  (Transvaal),  Frederick  Wm.  Greenslade  (Southern  Nigeria), 
P.  J.  Hannon  (Cape  Colony),  Samuel  Hodder  (Transvaal),  Charles  G.  Mclrvine 
(Mauritius),  Victor  M.  Manara  (Uganda),  Oliver  Marks  (Straits  Settlements), 
Edalji  M.  Modi,  F.C.S.  (Bombay),  Edmund  L.  Newcombe,  K.C.  (Canada), 
Colonel  Macarthur  Onsloiv  (New  South  Wales),  James  Powell  (New  Zealand), 
Charles  Farquhar  Sliand  (Mauritius),  Rdmandthan  Vdmadeva  (Ceylon),  Hon. 
Wm.  P.  Waddell,  M.L.C.  (Straits  Settlements). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  regret  that  somebody  has  not  been  found  to 
preside  at  this  meeting  who  is  or  has  been  closely  associated  with 
India  and  its  Government.  We  had  hoped  to  induce  Lord  Curzon 
to  take  the  chair  to-night,  and  I  am  sure  we  should  have  welcomed 
him  heartily,  and  have  regarded  his  presence  as  a  great  honour. 
I  will  read  you  a  letter  which  he  has  written  to  our.  Secretary, 
which  will,  to  some  extent,  serve  to  introduce  Mr.  Sawtell  to 
you :  "  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  preside  on  the  occasion  to  which 
you  refer,  being  otherwise  engaged  then.  I  hope  that  you  may 
have  a  very  successful  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sawtell  will 
read  an  excellent  Paper."  Mr.  Sawtell  has  been  engaged  for 
a  great  number  of  years  in  literary  pursuits,  and  he  spent  five  years 
in  India,  where  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette  at  Lahore,  the  paper  upon  which  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
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began  his  career.  Whilst  in  India  Mr.  Sawtell  travelled  a  good 
deal,  visiting  the  North-West  frontier  and  the  frontier  of  Burma 
on  the  Chinese  border,  and  that  he  has  not  wasted  his  time  or 
neglected  his  opportunities  anyone  who  has  read  his  admirable 
book  entitled  "  Actual  India  "  will  readily  agree.  I  may  say 
further  that  our  President,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  have  returned  from  India  only  to-day,  and  that  lends  an 
added  interest  to  the  Paper  to  which  we  are  about  to  listen. 
Mr.  Walter  Sawtell  then  read  his  Paper  on 

INDIA   UNDER  BRITISH   RULE. 

IN  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  special  reference  was  made  to  "  the  auspicious  visit  to 
India  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales — President  of  the  Institute — 
and  H.R.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales,"  which  was  rightly  described 
as  an  event  of  historic  interest.  The  Report  added  that  the  royal 
progress  in  India  had  evoked  "  an  outburst  of  loyal  enthusiasm 
which  manifested  in  a  striking  way  the  devotion  to  the  Crown  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  great  dependency,  and  their  contentment 
under  British  rule."  This  is  a  simple  statement  of  fact,  to  which 
every  incident  of  their  Royal  Highnesses'  most  successful  tour 
through  the  Indian  dominions  of  the  Crown  bears  witness.  The 
tour  was  indeed  an  event  of  historic  interest.  It  was  also  an  event 
of  great  Imperial  importance.  While  it  served  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  personal  attachment  so  happily  subsisting  between  the 
people  of  India  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Great  Britain,  it  also 
helped  to  bring  India  more  closely  home  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
rest  of  the  Empire.  The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of 
the  British  Colonies  as  well,  need  to  be  reminded  now  and  then  of 
the  immense  importance  of  India  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole. 
In  his  speech  at  the  Guildhall  in  the  summer  of  1904,  Lord  Curzon 
said  that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  British  rule  in  India 
was  the  general  ignorance  that  prevailed  about  it  in  England. 
Ignorance  may  be  excused,  but  indifference  is  an  unpardonable  sin 
in  an  Imperial  people.  It  bespeaks  a  condition  of  mind  hardly 
amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  normally  the 
attitude  of  the  people  of  this  country  towards  India  is  an  attitude 
of  indifference  ;  and  even  among  Colonials,  who  are  supposed  to 
enjoy  opportunities  for  a  wider  outlook  in  regard  to  Imperial  affairs 
than  those  which  fall  to  the  home-keeping  Briton,  there  is  a  certain 
sub-conscious  feeling  that  India — despite  the  greatness  of  its  wealth, 
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its  area,  and  its  population — stands  on  a  lower  plane  of  importance 
than  South  Africa,  Canada,  or  Australia.  The  recent  royal  tour 
has  done  much  to  counteract  this  tendency  to  indifference  concern- 
ing our  great  Asiatic  dependency.  However  apathetic  Englishmen 
may  sometimes  appear  in  regard  to  their  Imperial  interests  and 
responsibilities,  they  take  a  lively  interest  in  all  the  beneficent 
activities  of  their  Royal  Family  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Heir  Appa- 
rent and  his  gracious  Consort  have  spent  six  months  in  travelling 
from  point  to  point  of  the  Indian  Empire,  and  in  receiving  the 
heartfelt  homage  of  its  people,  has  had  the  necessary  effect  of 
awakening  a  larger  interest  in  India  among  the  people  of  this 
country  and  of  the  daughter-states  beyond  the  seas. 

The  disposition  to  under-rate,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, the  high  Imperial  importance  of  India  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  India  is  not  a  part  of  that  commonwealth  of  nations 
which  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas  com- 
pose. The  people  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  are  our  kith 
and  kin.  Equally  with  us 

They  speak  the  tongue 

That  Shakespeare  spake— the  faith  and  morals  hold 
That  Milton  held.     In  everything  they're  sprung 
Of  earth's  first  blood — have  titles  manifold. 

To  such  ties  as  these  India  cannot  appeal.  But  if  the  ties  that 
unite  her  with  the  British  Empire  are  other  than  sentimental,  they 
are  at  any  rate  not  merely  "  squalid  bonds."  Self-interest  may  be 
the  basis  of  our  connection  with  India,  but  it  must  be  an 
"enlightened  self-interest."  It  is  our  part  to  see  that  India  reaps 
from  the  connection  an  equal  advantage  with  ourselves.  As  soon 
as  the  self-interest  which  governs  our  relations  with  India  ceases  to 
be  mutual,  so  soon  will  our  hold  upon  India  begin  to  weaken. 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  upon  the  value  of  India  to  the 
Empire  from  a  commercial  standpoint.  The  bare  figures  speak  for 
themselves.  The  total  seaborne  trade  of  India,  most  of  which  is 
done  with  the  United  Kingdom,  now  exceeds  200  millions  sterling 
per  annum.  The  debt  charges  and  similar  payments  from  India  to 
this  country  amount  to  about  eighteen  millions  sterling  annually,  a 
sufficient  indication  of  the  capital  value  of  British  investments  in 
Indian  securities.  The  fiscal  policy  of  India,  being  on  a  free  trade 
basis,  is  very  advantageous  to  the  British  exporter,  whose 
opportunities  of  expansion  are  now  so  much  hampered  by  hostile 
tariffs  in  other  countries.  Not  only  does  India,  except  in  one  instance, 
maintain  a  tariff  for  revenue  purposes  only,  but  she  actually  counter- 
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vails  her  duty  on  imported  cotton  goods  by  an  equivalent  excise 
duty  on  her  own  cotton  manufactures,  so  that  the  Manchester 
exporter  may  enter  her  market  on  absolutely  equal  terms  with  the 
Bombay  spinners.  This  instance  of  fiscal  self-denial  is  entirely 
unparalleled,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
Needless  to  say,  it  would  not  be  maintained  if  India  enjoyed  the 
same  complete  fiscal  freedom  that  is  possessed  by  the  self-governing 
Colonies.  The  countervailing  excise  duty  on  cotton  goods  is 
admittedly  imposed  by  the  Government  of  India,  at  the  behest  of 
Whitehall,  in  the  interests  of  Lancashire.  To  most  people  outside 
Lancashire  it  seems  an  extremely  ungenerous  exercise  of  our  power 
to  control  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  an  Imperial  dependency,  even  if 
it  be  theoretically  justifiable.  But  in  any  case  India,  in  view  of  the 
signal  advantages  which  she  offers  to  the  British  exporter,  deserves 
the  best  consideration  of  the  British  Government  and  people,  and 
it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  on  the  basis  of  trade  alone,  India 
is  far  more  valuable  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  any  other  country 
in  the  British  Empire. 

The  commercial  importance  of  India  is,  perhaps,  adequately 
appreciated  by  the  general  public  of  Great  and  Greater  Britain. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  need  to  dwell  long  upon  this  aspect  of  our 
subject.  It  is  the  great  political  and  strategic  value  of  our  pos- 
session of  India  which  is  not  so  thoroughly  understood  as  it  should 
be  by  the  average  Imperialist.  The  expert  in  world-politics  knows 
perfectly  well  that  strategically  India  is  the  pivot  of  the  Empire. 
By  the  lay  mind,  however,  this  axiom  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
grasped.  Many  years  of  agitation  and  instruction  were  required  to 
bring  home  to  the  public  intelligence  the  truth  that  absolute 
supremacy  at  sea  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire. 
These  self-evident  truths  do  not  win  their  way  to  universal  accep- 
tance at  a  bound ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  value  of  the 
Indian  factor  in  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence  is  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  by  the  popular  mind.  It  cannot,  however,  be  too 
often  repeated  that  our  possession  of  India  gives  Great  Britain  an 
enormous  strategical  advantage.  It  is  too  often  represented  as 
imposing  upon  her  an  onerous  responsibility.  But  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  if  India  belenged  to  any  other  European  Power  the 
defence  of  the  Empire  in  general,  and  of  Australasia  and  South 
Africa  in  particular,  would  require  adjustment  upon  quite  another 
basis.  Sea  power  and  the  possession  of  India  are  factors  comple- 
mentary the  one  to  the  other.  Had  India  been  in  other  hands,  the 
history  of  Australia  would  have  been  very  differently  written  ;  and 
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it  is  unlikely  that  the  British  flag  would  ever  have  been  hoisted  in 
South  Africa.  It  is  the  possession  of  India  that  has  rendered  the 
British  Empire  possible.  That  Empire  is,  in  one  sense,  an  Asiatic 
Empire.  Asia  has  become  the  theatre  in  which  the  great  world 
struggles  that  will  decide  the  future  of  the  Western  nations  are 
being  waged  before  our  eyes.  The  problem  of  Asia  is  the  problem 
of  the  world ;  and  the  greatest  factor  in  that  problem  is  the  com- 
mand of  the  strategical  pivot  of  Asia,  the  great  Indian  peninsula. 

This  being  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  good  government  of  India  is  a 
matter  of  direct  concern  to  the  Empire  at  large.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  very  security  of  the  Empire  depends  upon  the 
iust  and  capable  administration  of  our  great  dependency  in  Asia. 
A  permanently  disaffected  India  would  be  a  danger  of  the  first 
magnitude.  The  only  terms  on  which  British  dominion  in  that 
Empire  may  be  maintained  are  that  the  people  as  a  whole  should 
at  least  acquiesce  in  British  rule.  The  recent  royal  tour  has 
afforded  the  world  a  most  striking  proof  of  the  profound  loyalty  of 
the  princes  and  peoples  of  India.  Any  doubts  that  may  previously 
have  been  felt  upon  that  point  are  entirely  dissipated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary enthusiasm  with  which  their  Royal  Highnesses  were 
received  by  high  and  low,  learned  and  ignorant,  civilised  and 
uncivilised,  at  every  point  of  an  itinerary  that  extended  from  the 
wild  Afghan  borderland  to  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy,  from  the 
palms  and  temples  of  the  South  to  the  arid  sands  of  Bikanir,  from 
Eajputaua,  the  land  of  kings,  to  the  teeming  millions  of  Bengal. 
Wherever  they  went  the  Prince  and  Princess  charmed  all  who  saw 
them,  still  more  those  who  were  privileged  to  come  into  personal 
contact  with  them,  by  their  gracious  bearing  and  their  sympathetic 
spirit.  This  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  accounts,  public 
and  private,  received  from  India  during  the  past  few  months.  All 
those  in  a  position  to  judge  are  convinced  that  the  tour  has  had  a 
most  happy  effect  upon  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  his  Majesty's 
Indian  subjects.  A  valuable  confirmation  of  this  fact  has  been 
supplied  by  his  Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  who,  as  a  wealthy  mag- 
nate and  an  hereditary  hierarch,  enjoys  unique  opportunities  of 
ascertaining  the  real  feelings  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  During 
the  royal  visit  to  Calcutta  the  Aga  Khan,  like  the  great  Haroun 
al-Raschid,  adopted  the  disguise  of  an  ordinary  native,  and  moved 
freely  among  the  crowds  thronging  the  principal  parts  of  the  city. 
In  relating  his  experiences  in  the  pages  of  a  Bombay  magazine, 
his  Highness  says : 

"  The  scene  that  night  I  shall  never  forget.     Tears  of  joy  ran 
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down  the  faces  of  old  men  and  young  Bengali  lads  who  probably 
were  students  who  had  been  agitating  [against  the  so-called  partition 
of  the  province]  several  weeks  before."  One  old  man,  whose 
visible  emotion  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  the  Aga  Khan, 
declared  that  he  cried  for  joy  because  he  had  seen  the  Prince  and 
Princess,  and  he  knew  by  their  kind  looks  that  the  heir  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  his  Consort  looked  upon  the  Indian  people  as 
human  beings !  This  and  many  similar  incidents  have  convinced 
the  Aga  Khan  that  the  political  value  of  the  royal  tour,  especially 
in  its  effect  upon  the  masses,  has  been  great  beyond  all  expectations. 
Such  testimony  from  Calcutta,  of  all  places,  is  beyond  question 
worth  much.  For  it  proves  that,  even  in  a  city  peculiarly  responsive 
to  the  agitation  of  political  malcontents,  Indian  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  is  real  and  abiding. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  loyalty  to  the 
Emperor  and  contentment  with  the  Government  of  India.  It  is 
quite  reasonable  to  claim  that  the  loyalty  so  widely  shown  during 
the  royal  tour  is  proof  presumptive  of  the  absence  of  any  deep- 
seated  disaffection  with  the  administration  of  the  country.  But  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  rule  in  India  in  all  its 
aspects  is  beyond  criticism,  or  that  the  political  forces  which 
manifest  themselves  in  unceasing  criticism  and  frequent  agitation 
are  unworthy  of  notice.  It  is  incumbent  upon  serious  students  of 
Indian  affairs,  not  only  to  watch  these  movements  of  political 
unrest,  but  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  the  causes  from 
which  they  arise.  As  to  the  latter  I  shall  speak  presently.  Mean- 
while I  would  observe  that  the  mistake  usually  made  in  this 
country  is  to  attach  a  disproportionate  significance  to  the  attitude 
of  opposition  to  the  Government  of  India  assumed  by  a  considerable 
section  of  educated  native  opinion.  It  would  be  an  error  to  under- 
rate the  importance  of  the  National  Congress  movement,  and  a  still 
greater  error  to  minimise  the  importance  of  the  Indian  native  press. 
Both  represent  political  '  tendencies  largely  of  our  own  creating. 
They  are  entitled  to  a  hearing  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  body 
of  opinion  of  which  they  are  the  organs.  But  they  are  not  entitled 
to  the  claim  of  representing  the  whole  of  the  people  of  India.  Still 
less  can  the  idea  be  seriously  entertained  that  an  agitation 
engineered  by  politicians,  and  carried  on  largely  by  schoolboys  and 
students  in  Bengal,  has  any  meaning  for  the  masses  of  the  people 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

These  demonstrations,  by  which  Bengal  contrives  to  maintain 
an  altogether  disproportionate  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  outside 
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world,  are  the  inevitable  result  of  the  permission  of  freedom  of 
opinion  in  India  within  the  widest  limits  compatible  with  the 
public  interest.  They  are  in  themselves  a  testimony  to  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  British  rule,  and  there  is  no  need  to  doubt  their  usefulness 
so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  order. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  the  necessary 
antiseptics  of  non-representative  institutions  such  as  obtain  in 
India. 

Frederick  the  Great,  despot  as  he  was,  knew  their  value.  "  My 
people  may  say  what  they  like,  so  long  as  I  may  do  what  I  like," 
was  the  principle  which  he  openly  professed.  But  freedom  of 
opinion  in  a  country  like  India  is  more  than  a  mere  safety  valve. 
It  is,  or  it  should  be,  one  means  of  acquainting  the  Government 
with  popular  needs  and  feelings.  It  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose 
that  the  Indian  Government  is  careless  of  public  opinion,  in  so  far 
as  it  exists,  or  contemptuous  of  the  organs  of  its  expression.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  where  so  much  attention  is  paid  by  the 
powers  that  be  to  the  popular  press,  or  where  a  paragraph  in 
some  obscure  print  carries  greater  weight  in  high  places.  Individual 
grievances  and  instances  of  petty  oppression,  when  ventilated  in  the 
native  press,  are  frequently  redressed  with  a  promptitude  which 
would  surprise  Englishmen  accustomed  to  the  circumlocution  and 
delay  of  constitutional  procedure.  It  must  sometimes  happen 
that  the  Government  deliberately  acts  in  a  manner  contrary  to  the 
bulk  of  the  articulate  opinion  of  the  country.  This  does  not  imply 
an  indifference  to  that  opinion,  but  only  that  the  Government  has 
arrived  at  a  decision,  after  mature  consideration,  which  it  believes 
to  be  more  in  accord  with  the  interests  of  the  whole  province,  or 
the  whole  Empire,  than  are  the  views  of  the  extremely  active 
minority  who  are  best  able  to  make  their  voices  heard. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  Government  which  is  compelled  to 
take  the  grave  responsibility  of  occasionally  over-riding  the  mass  of 
articulate  opinion  must  be  fortified  by  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
needs  and  feelings  of  all  its  subjects.  A  Government  such  as  that 
of  India  stands  in  constant  danger  of  losing  vital  touch  with  the 
people  whom  it  has  to  govern.  That  danger  tends  to  increase 
rather  than  decrease  as  the  work  of  administration  grows  more 
complex  and  more  centralised.  Between  a  ruling  race  and  a  subject 
people,  alien  the  one  to  the  other  in  race,  civilisation,  and  in 
genius,  there  must  be  a  certain  gulf  fixed.  The  only  things  by 
which  that  gulf  may  be  bridged  are  knowledge  and  sympathy. 
Each  must  be  complementary  to  the  other.  The  great  failing  of  the 
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British  as  a  ruling  race  is  a  defective  capacity  for  sympathy.  Even 
Colonists,  who  are  our  kin  and  our  equals,  feel  this. 

We've  drunk  to  our  English  brother, 
But  he  does  not  understand. 

So  sings  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the  song  of  "  The  Native  Born."  The 
Indian,  especially  when  Western  education  has  robbed  him  of  the 
consolations  of  an  inherited  fatalism,  often  feels  poignantly  enough 
that  he  is  neither  understood  nor  appreciated.  During  five  years' 
residence  in  India  I  made  as  many  opportunities  as  possible  of 
asceitaining  from  educated  natives  their  real  frame  of  mind  in 
regard  to  the  political  conditions  under  which  they  live.  As  a  non- 
official  resident  in  a  large  town  I  was  necessarily  restricted  in  my 
intercourse  to  representatives  of  the  urban,  English-speaking  com- 
munity ;  but  on  the  other  hand  I  enjoyed,  I  think,  a  certain  advan- 
tage over  the  Anglo-Indian  official,  despite  his  constant  contact 
with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  in  that  my  native  friends 
spoke  with  something  less  than  the  reserve  which  would  presumably 
characterise  their  conversation  with  a  responsible  officer  of  Govern- 
ment. The  general  effect  of  what  I  heard  was  that  the  chief  cause 
of  native  discontent  with  British  rule  is  psychological  rather  than 
political  or  economic.  Political  agitators  in  India,  in  their  more 
sober  moments,  sometimes  protest  that  their  quarrel  is  entirely  with 
the  system  under  which  India  is  governed,  and  not  with  the  men 
by  whom  it  is  carried  out.  My  impression  is,  broadly  speaking, 
quite  the  contrary.  The  personal  factor  bears  an  immensely 
preponderant  weight  in  the  problem  of  Indian  administration. 
The  system  is  on  the  whole  admirably  adapted  to  the  ends  in  view. 
It  results,  at  any  rate,  in  a  thoroughly  efficient  and  constantly 
improving  administration.  Native  dissatisfaction  with  our  govern- 
ment, where  it  exists,  is  rather  to  be  explained  by  the  increasing 
estrangement  between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  aloofness 
of  the  ruling  race  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  fabric  of  the 
British  Eaj. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  time  at  disposal  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
consideration  of  this  subject.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  loss 
of  vital  touch  between  the  Government  and  the  people  is  a  danger 
which  tends  to  grow  greater  rather  than  less.  Experience  teaches 
that  it  is  a  danger  not  to  be  ignored  with  safety.  The  Indian 
Mutiny  might  never  have  occurred  but  for  the  lack  of  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  troops  on  the  part  of  the  British  officers. 
Fortunately,  so  far  as  the  Indian  Army  of  to-day  is  concerned,  the 
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relations  between  the  sepoys  or  sowars  and  their  British  officers 
are  on  a  far  sounder  footing.  The  regimental  officer  of  the  Indian 
Army,  as  a  rule,  knows  and  is  proud  of  his  men,  and,  what  is 
equally  important,  his  men  know  and  are  proud  of  him.  The 
mutual  respect  and  confidence  existing  between  them  is  a  proof  of 
the  possibility  of  the  Indian  and  the  Briton  understanding  and 
sympathising  with  each  other  without  any  sacrifice  of  amour-propre. 
The  Indian,  notwithstanding  the  secretiveness  and  the  inbred 
Pharisaism  of  his  nature,  responds  very  quickly  to  friendly  treat- 
ment. The  art  of  combining  sympathy  with  strength,  and  kindli- 
ness with  authority,  is  much  more  easily  attained  under  the 
conditions  of  military  discipline  than  in  the  far  more  complex 
relations  of  the  civil  officer  with  the  people  under  his  charge.  It  is, 
however,  as  essential  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  There  is  a  danger 
lest  with  our  system  of  competitive  examinations  we  send  out  to 
India  men  who  are  indeed  fitted  to  be  highly  efficient  administrators 
but  not  to  be  "fathers  of  the  people"  and  "protectors  of  the  poor,'' 
the  idles  which  the  natives  of  India  expect  those  in  authority  to 
fill.  Old  natives  will  tell  you  that  the  Haileybury  civilian,  who  was 
selected  by  nomination  from  a  class  of  Englishmen  hereditarily 
accustomed  to  command,  was  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  people 
than  his  successor.  This  may  be  discounted  as  being  mere  laus 
temporis  acti,  but  the  fact  remains  that  our  systems  of  competitive 
examination — however  satisfactory  to  aspirants  for  public  employ- 
ment— involve  no  guarantee  of  the  best  possible  selection  for  the 
work  to  be  done. 

The  National  Congress  remedy  for  this  admitted  estrangement 
between  the  rulers  and  the  ruled  in  India  is,  of  course,  entirely 
political.  "Take  us,"  they  say,  "into  your  confidence.  Admit 
natives  to  the  Executive  Council,  as  they  are  already  admitted  to 
the  Legislative  Council.  Let  Indian  representatives  sit  on  the 
Secretary  of  State's  Council  in  England.  Give  us  more  chances  of 
employment  in  the  highest  branches  of  the  service ;  extend  the 
measures  of-  local  self-government  which,  thanks  to  Lord  Eipon, 
we  already  enjoy."  This  by  no  means  exhausts  the  whole  of  the 
National  Congress  programme,  but  it  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
goal  at  which  that  body  is  aiming.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  any  of  these  questions.  I  would  merely 
point  out  that  all  these  concessions  might  be  made  without  in 
the  least  remedying  that  aloofness  between  Government  and  people 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  We  have  to  deal  in  India,  not 
with  a  homogeneous  and  more  or  less  educated  population,  but  with 
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tiearly  SOO  millions  of  people  of  all  stages  of  civilisation  and 
intelligence.  Without  wishing  to  speak  slightingly  of  a  movement 
which  is  far  from  being  a  negligible  quantity,  I  may  observe  that 
the  Congress  party  is  not  only  very  small  in  proportion.^  but  it 
is  not  even  representative  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  native 
aristocracy  stands  aloof  from  its  activities,  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  necessarily  indifferent.  "  Young  India,"  as  it  manifests 
itself  in  the  Congress  propaganda,  is  pursuing  aims  in  which  the 
vast  majority  of  the  people  feel  no  concern.  The  Indian  people  as 
a  whole  ask  only  to  be  governed,  not  to  govern  themselves.  But 
they  expect  to  be  governed  with  consideration,  and  they  like  to  feel 
that  they  are  regarded  by  their  rulers  as  something  more  than  so 
many  taxpayers.  Co-operation  between  the  influential  and  educated 
classes  is  not  only  possible  but  desirable,  but  it  is  chiefly  needed 
in  directions  which  seem  least  attractive  to  many  educated  natives. 
Social  reform  and  industrial  progress  are  the  foremost  needs  of 
India ;  political  development  is  not  a  pressing  necessity.  Social 
reform  must  come  from  within.  It  presents  a  field  which  might 
well  absorb  all  the  energies  of  the  enlightened  classes.  Industrial 
progress  in  India  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  Government 
initiative  and  encouragement,  and  this  is  more  fully  recognised  by 
the  Indian  authorities  now  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
Ministry  of  Commerce  established  by  Lord  Curzon  marks  an 
important  step  along  this  line  of  progress.  The  points  at  which  a 
rapport  between  the  Government  and  the  commercial  classes  ig 
highly  desirable  are  too  numerous  to  be  noted  in  detail  here.  But 
industry,  still  more  than  commerce,  demands  the  unremitting 
attention  of  the  Government.  Economic  development  spells  salva- 
tion for  India.  Possibly  political  progress  will  follow  in  its  train. 
For  the  present,  the  supreme  need  of  the  country  is  an  expansion 
of  the  sources  of  production  of  wealth.  Agriculture  must  always 
be  immeasurably  the  most  important  of  Indian  industries,  and 
the  Government  is  doing  much  by  experimental  projects  to  improve 
and  increase  the  output  of  various  raw  materials,  especially 
cotton,  the  great  need  here  being  for  the  production  of  a  long 
staple  variety  for  manufacture  into  the  finer  counts  of  cotton 
cloth.  The  principal  work  of  the  Government,  however,  in  the 
development  of  agriculture,  is  irrigation.  There  are  well  defined 
limits  to  the  practicability  of  irrigation  in  India,  but  there  are  also 
great  possibilities  still  unrealised.  There  are  now  43^  million 
acres  commanded  and  protected  by  irrigation,  and  about  half  that 
area  actually  irrigated.  The  Irrigation  Commission  appointed  by 
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Lord  Curzon  reported  that  74,000,000  acres,  or  one  third  of  the  total 
Cultivable  area  of  India,  must  be  rendered  capable  of  irrigation 
in  order  to  secure  the  entire  country  from  tbe  effects  of  drought. 
It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  leeway  has  to  be  made  up 
before  this  ideal  is  attained.  The  Commission,  however,  recom- 
mended 90)j  million  acres  as  the  limit  of  increase  during  the  next 
twenty  years. 

A  great  future  is  open  to  Indian  agriculture  if  India  herself  can 
undertake  the  manufacture  of  her  own  raw  products.  The  oil  seeds, 
the  hides  and  skins,  the  raw  jute,  and  the  lac  which  she  annually 
exports  to  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds  might  all  be  utilised 
in  Indian,  instead  of  European,  factories  if  the  Indian  factories 
existed.  Why  should  India,  one  of  the  greatest  cane-growing 
countries  in  the  world,  actually  import  refined  beet  sugar  from 
Austria  and  Hungary  ?  The  answer  is  that  refining  as  an  industry 
is  an  almost  negligible  quantity  in  India,  and  that  cane  culture  is 
on  such  an  extremely  primitive  and  unscientific  basis  that  the  yield 
per  acre  compares  most  unfavourably  with  other  cane- producing 
countries.  Even  so  the  annual  output  of  British  India  alone  is 
estimated  at  3,000,000  tons  of  raw  sugar,  all  of  which  is  consumed 
in  the  country.  Well  may  the  Louisiana  Planter  tremble  at  its 
own  suggestion  that  India  may  some  day  enter  the  field  as  a  pro- 
ducer of  refined  sugar,  and,  with  her  vast  area  and  cheap  labour, 
become  a  formidable  rival  of  the  American  planter — a  Yellow 
(Crystals)  Peril  that  may  perhaps  become  a  reality  sooner  than  is 
generally  imagined. 

As  to  mineral  development,  India  is  far  behind  her  possibilities. 
But  here  again  there  is  the  promise  of  increased  activity.  The 
great  iron  mining  project  inaugurated  three  years  ago  in  the  Central 
Provinces  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  N.  Tata,  and  now  being  taken  up  by 
a  company  with  a  capital  of  £1,500,000  sterling,  will  probably  pro- 
duce the  cheapest  pig  iron  in  the  world  ;  and  this  will  be  manu- 
factured into  steel  which  will  find  a  ready  market  ia  India  itself. 
The  coal  industry  of  Bengal,  still  in  its  infancy,  has  trebled  its  out- 
put in  ten  years,  the  production  in  1903  being  about  7,500,000  tons, 
the  resultant  stimulus  to  indigenous  manufactures  being  very 
valuable.  Mineral  oil  (in  Burma),  mica  and  manganese  ore  are  the 
products  of  expanding  industries.  These,  together  with  gold- 
mining  in  Mysore,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  jute,  leather,  wool, 
and  tea,  almost  exhaust  the  tale  of  industrial  activity  on  modern 
lines  in  India.  But  with  a  freer  flow  of  capital  there  will  be 
a  great  development  of  enterprise  in  these  and  yet  other  directions. 
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Hitherto  the  development  of  Indian  resources  has  depended  almost 
entirely  upon  foreign  capital.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
interests  of  India  herself  that  native  capital  should  be  more  largely 
invested  in  these  enterprises.  That  the  capital  is  there  is  beyond 
question.  In  the  last  five  years  India  has  absorbed  £50,000,000 
worth  of  the  precious  metals—  a  fact  worth  noting  by  those  who 
contend  that  British  rule  is  bleeding  the  country  to  death. 

Happily  the  Government  of  India  are  now  fully  alive  to  the 
great  importance  of  industrial  expansion,  and  they  are  prepared  to 
give  every  facility  in  their  power  to  its  furtherance.  The  improve- 
ment of  communications,  the  development  of  trade,  the  facilitating 
of  the  free  movement  of  labour,  the  encouragement  of  the  profitable, 
use  of  ^native  capital — these  are  prime  considerations  with  the 
Indian  Government ;  and  India  will  derive  far  more  advantage 
from  them  than  from  political  "reforms"  which  the  bulk  of  her 
people  do  not  desire  and  would  not  appreciate.  But  over  and  above 
these  excellent  aims  must  come  the  great  desideratum  of  low  taxa- 
tion. That  is  the  master-key,  as  Lord  Cromer  has  said,  to  the 
successful  government  of  all  Oriental  countries.  Into  the  thorny 
question  of  the  ryot's  burden  of  taxation  I  cannot  enter  here.  The 
masses  of  the  Indian  people  are  very  poor,  and  India  undoubtedly 
has  to  pay  heavily  for  the  protection  and  good  government  which 
British  rule  confers  upon  her.  But  she  gets  good  value  for  her 
money,  and  in  view  of  the  military  exigencies  of  a  sub  continent 
with  a  land  frontier  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles,  her  burden  of 
taxation  compares  not  unfavourably  with  the  case  of  other  civilised 
countries  with  equal  responsibilities.  Statements  are  frequently 
made  as  to  the  poverty  of  the  Indian  peasant  which,  though  perhaps 
not  intentionally  misleading,  are  in  effect  most  misleading  to 
persons  who  have  no  direct  knowledge  of  the  actual  conditions. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  convey  to  Europeans  an  accurate  idea  of 
poverty  or  prosperity  in  the  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the 
world  in  terms  of  £  s.  d.  An  income  that  would  mean  moderate 
affluence  in  India  would  spell  the  most  wretched  penury  in  Europe. 
The  material  condition  of  the  Indian  cultivator  should  be  compared 
with  that,  not  of  the  European  labourer  or  artisan,  but  of  the 
ryot  of  Persia  or  the  peasant  of  China.  Indeed  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  even  so  far  afield  as  that.  One  third  of  the  Indian  Empire 
is  under  native  rule.  The  native  States  bear  no  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  defence  and  administration  of  British  India.  If  British  rule 
is  responsible  for  the  poverty  of  the  ryot,  one  would  naturally 
expect  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity  in  the  native  States,  But  it 
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would  be  very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  peasant  01  a  native  State 
is  a  wealthier  man  than  his  brother  who  pays  taxes  in  support  of 
the  British  Raj. 

British  rule  has  conferred  upon  India  the  blessings  of  security, 
and  internal  peace.  It  is  winning  and  will  continue  to  win  for  her 
the  benefits  of  material  prosperity.  A  prosperous  India  means  a 
contented  India.  But  while  low  taxation  and  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development  are  the  chief  aims  of  the  Government  of  India, 
there  are  certain  considerations  relating  to  the  conditions  of  their 
attainment  which  cannot  wisely  be  ignored.  What  is  wanted  is  not 
merely  continuity  of  policy,  but  more  uniformity  in  the  rate  and 
direction  of  progress.  Where  the  head  of  the  Government  is  changed 
every  few  years  this  is  a  condition  difficult  to  attain.  One  'Viceroy 
ascends  the  throne,  so  to  speak,  with  a  prepared  programme  of 
reforms  which  he  is  resolved  to  carry  through  in  face  of  every 
obstacle.  He  retires  into  the  comparative  obscurity  of  private  life 
and  is  succeeded,  perhaps,  by  one  who  is  chiefly  desirous  to  mark 
time  while  the  administration  over  which  he  presides  pursues  the 
even  tenour  of  its  way.  Another  may  have  advanced  ideas  on  local 
self-government,  and  during  his  term  of  office  the  country  is  pushed 
rapidly  forward  in  that  direction  to  a  point  where  it  rests  undis- 
turbed for  the  next  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  his  recent  despatch 
on  the  question  of  Indian  Army  administration  Mr.  Morley  expressed 
the  hope  that  India  may  now  enjoy  a  period  of  calm  after  the 
strenuous  activities  of  the  past  few  years.  This  sentiment  seems 
to  have  met  with  general  approval.  But  the  effect  upon  the  native 
mind  of  this  acceptance  by  so  high  an  authority  of  the  idea  that" 
these  violent  alternations  between  high  pressure  and  low  pressure 
are  a  necessary  characteristic  of  British  rule,  may  be  doubtful.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  dignity  and  the  efficiency  of  the  British 
Raj  can  be  subserved  by  frequent  changes  at  the  head  of  the 
Government ;  but  if  this  be  inevitable,  continuity  of  policy  and 
as  far  as  possible,  uniformity  of  development  should  at  least  be  an 
unquestioned  principle  in  our  administration  of  India. 

The  greatest  danger  to  the  ascendency  of  this  principle  lies  in  the 
possibility  that  Indian  affairs  may  be  dragged  into  the  arena  of 
party  politics  at  home.  We  have  seen  something  of  late  of  the 
undesirability  of  interference,  or  the  apparent  disposition  to  inter- 
fere, by  the  Home  Government  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  self- 
governing  Colony.  Under  the  pressure  of  party  agitation,  or  of 
commercial  interest,  this  tendency  may  manifest  itself  to  the 
detriment  of  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  The  best  pre- 
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ventive  will  be  found  not  merely  in  Imperial  thinking  but  in 
Imperial  feeling.  So  far  a?  the  Colonies  are  concerned,  what  is 
chiefly  to  be  deprecated  in  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country  is  the 
indulgence  at  their  expense  of  uninformed  and  unreflecting  senti- 
ment. So  far  as  India  is  concerned,  what  is  most  to  be  dreaded  is 
•  an  equally  uninformed  and  unreflecting  selfishness.  One  instance  of 
this  has  already  been  noted — the  insistence  on  the  excise  duty  on 
Indian- made  cotton  goods  in  the  interests  of  Lancashire.  If  the 
existing  fiscal  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other 
parts  of  the  Empire  are  ever  replaced  by  a  system  of  preference, 
the  danger  of  inflicting  injustice  upon  India  will  need  some  effort 
to  avoid.  In  the  distribution  of  Army  charges  between  the  Indian 
and  the  British  Exchequer  we  have  never  yet  made  the  mistake  of 
too  great  generosity  ;  and  we  are  perhaps  too  ready  to  regard  the 
Indian  Army  as  a  reservoir  of  strength  available  for  operations 
where  India  has  no  direct  concern.  The  question  of  Indian  im- 
migrants in  British  Colonies  gives  Colonists  an  opportunity  for  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  that  Imperial  feeling  of  which  I  have  spoken. 
They  can  at  least  refrain  from  treating  Indians  in  such  a  way  as  to 
cause  natural  resentment  in  India,  where  the  people  are  quite  as 
proud  of  their  civilisation  as  we  are  of  ours,  and  probably  even 
more  disdainful  than  we  of  the  Kaffirs  and  negroes  with  whom  the 
Colonist  places  them  on  an  equality.  These  are  a  few  of  the  many 
points  where  a  real  Imperial  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Great  and  Greater  Britain  may  become  an  active  and  valuable 
factor  in  the  success  of  our  rule  in  India.  We  must  try  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  India  is  a  mere  appanage,  the  subject  territory  of 
Great  Britain  without  vital  part  or  lot  in  the  Empire  to  which  it 
belorigs.  We  want  a  larger  conception  of  the  Empire — our  Im- 
perialism should  have  a  nobler  meaning — than  this.  If  all  of  us 
would" 'remember  that  every  subject  of  the  King-Emperor  is  a 
member  of  "a  body,  fitly  framed  and  knit  together,"  there  would 
be  no  fear  of  Imperialism  degenerating  into  Jingoism  on  the  one 
hand  or  giving  place  to  "  the  craven  fear  of  being  great  "  on  the 
other.  Imperialism  has  its  obligations  no  less  than  its  privileges, 
and  the  first  obligation  of  the  British  people  is  to  see  that  no 
supirieness  or  selfishness  on  their  part  adds  to  the  burden  of  those 
who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  destinies  of 
India. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Sir  GEOBOE  WATT,   C.I.E. :    I  am   sure  I  am   expressing  the 
feelings   of   everyone   present   when  I  say   we   have   had  a  most 
admirable  Paper  which  has  covered  practically  the  whole  field  of 
India  in  a  manner  very  few  people  could  have  accomplished  so 
satisfactorily.     Mr.  Sawtell  has  been  five  years  in  India.     I  have 
been  fully  six  times  that  period  in  India,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
had  I  been  called  upon  to  prepare  such  a  Paper  I  should  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  success  he  has  attained.     Two  points  occur 
to  me  which  I  may  make  a  few  remarks  upon.     The  first  is  "  want 
of  sympathy."     As  a  non-official,  Mr.  Sawtell  can,  of  course,  speak 
freely,   and   his   criticism   will   be   read   and  considered  by  many 
officials  in  India,  who,  I  am  sure,  will  agree  that  want  of  sympathy 
is  undoubtedly  a  weak  point  in  our  administration.     The  difficulty 
is  to  find  out  how  we  can  correct  that  defect.     It  is  not  want  of 
sympathy  in  the  character  of  the  Englishman  who  is  spending  his 
life  in  India,  but  want  of  sympathy  as  a  consequence  rather  of  the 
system  of  the  administration.     For  some  years  I  was  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Calcutta,  and  was  thus  brought  into 
contact  with  the  natives  from  the  educational  po^t  of  view.     I  then 
felt  that  there  was  one  great  defect  in  our  educational  system,  and 
perhaps  that  is  at  the  very  root  of  what  Mr.  Sawtell  has  called 
want  of  sympathy  in  our  administration.     With  very  few  exceptions 
none  of  the  colleges  affiliated  to  the  Universities  are  collegiums  in 
any  sense  whatever.     The   professor  drives  up  to  college   in  his 
buggy,  enters  the  lecture  hall,  delivers  his  lecture,  and  as  soon  after 
as  possible  resumes  his  seat  in  the  buggy  and  drives  away,  and 
thus  very  possibly  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  his  students.     It 
seems   to   me   quite   likely   that    this    peculiarity   of   our   Indian 
Universities  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  tone  which  many  of 
our   native   pupils   afterwards   take   with   regard   to   their   rulers. 
They  have  been  taught  from  the  beginning  to  regard  their  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  as  moving  on  a  different  platform  from  them- 
selves.    If  it  were  possible  to  recast  our  Universities  in  this  respect, 
and  bring  the  professor?,  as  part  of  their  duty,  to  assist  the  students 
in  their  games  as  well  as  in  their  studies,  we  might  hear  less  of  the 
want  of  sympathy  between  the  educated  natives  and  the  European 
residents  in  India. 

The  lecturer  reviewed  very  thoroughly  the  commercial  and 
industrial  features  of  India  and  laid  special  stress  on  my  second 
subject,  namely,  "  want  of  capital."  That  is  an  importapt  facj; 
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for  which  there  are  many  reasons.  Imagine  an  effort  being  made 
to  organise  a  factory  for  the  manufacture,  we  shall  say,  of  screws, 
to  compete  with  those  imported  from  foreign  countries.  In  the, 
first  place  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  a  factory  at  a  great  cost 
and  to  look  to  a  market  to  repay  that  cost  that  is  exceedingl 
limited  ;  for  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  India  is  a  great  country,  with 
an  enormous  population,  it  is,  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of 
view,  really  a  small  country.  The  English  manufacturer,  for 
example,  looks  to  the  world ;  the  Indian  manufacturer  to  India 
itself.  What  is  the  result  ?  When  a  new  industry  has  been 
started,  such  as  the  imaginary  screw  factory,  the  larger  firms,  both  in 
England  and  America,  immediately  send  out  agents  to  India  with 
large  supplies  of  screws  to  be  given  away  for  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing.  And  so  in  a  very  short  time  the  enterprise  is  snuffed 
out  of  existence,  and  the  capital  that  was  invested  is  lost.  That  is 
one  illustration  out  of  many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  con- 
tended against  with  regard  to  almost  every  industry.  We  hear 
constantly  of  an  outcry  from  the  natives  for  more  technical 
education,  but  the  difficulty  is  how  we  are  to  employ  them  when 
we  have  educated  them.  We  haven't  the  factories  or  workshops  to 
put  them  in,  and  that  is  another  illustration  how  this  want  of 
capital  tells  against  all  systems  of  administration  in  India,  and  all 
educational  efforts,  particularly  of  an  industrial  nature. 

While  listening  to  Mr.  Sawtell's  very  interesting  remarks  on  these 
points,  there  occurred  to  my  mind  a  passage  in  Baber's  "  Memoirs," 
written  more  than  four  hundred  years  ago  by  the  founder  of  the 
Mogul  dynasty.  He  says,  writing  of  India  in  1525,  that  the  chief 
excellency  of  Hindustan  is  that  it  is  a  large  country ;  that  the 
people  are  not  handsome,  have  no  genius,  no  comprehension  of 
mind,  no  politeness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or  fellow-feeling,  no 
enterprise,  and  he  goes  on  to  detail  all  the  other  things  they 
arc  not  or  have  not,  and  winds  up  by  saying  that  they  don't  even 
possess  candlesticks.  He  lays  stress  on  want  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  natives.  They  have  no  idea  of  the  charms  of  friendly 
society  or  of  frankly  mixing  together.  The  explanation  of  all  this 
is  doubtless  caste.  That  is  the  explanation,  to  a  large  extent  at  all 
events,  of  the  want  of  sympathy  to  which  Mr.  Sawtell  alludes ;  it  is 
the  caste  system  which  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  removed. 
Caste  may  have  some  advantages,  but  it  most  certainly  bars  social 
intercourse  between  the  European  and  the  native  in  India.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  the  Englishmen  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
natives  as  that  there  are  barriers  which  stopf!  between  the  two 
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communities  and  prevent  that  sympathy  which  ought  to  exist,  and 
which  all  true  Englishmen  would  like  should  exist.  Turning  once 
more  to  the  economic  aspects  of  Mr.  Sawtell's  lecture,  there  have 
been  raised  many  subjects  with  which  I  am  personally  much 
interested  and  on  which  one  might  speak  at  great  length.  While 
Mr.  Sawtell  was  dealing  with  these,  I  thought  about  jute.  Jute 
has  in  the  hands  of  the  European  merchants  become  one  of  the 
great  successes  of  Bengal.  It  has  become  at  the  same  time  one 
of  its  curses.  It  is  the  cheapest  fibre  in  the  world,  and  because  of 
this  the  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  pay  almost  any  wages 
demanded  by  their  employees,  with  the  result  that  few  other  textile 
industries  can  live  in  Bengal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  jute 
manufacturers  have  raised  the  wages  of  the  working  classes  to 
a  point  at  which  it  will,  not  pay  any  other  industry  to  compete 
with  them.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  side  aspects  and  local 
manifestations  of  Indian  commercial  prosperity. 

SHAIKH  ABDUL  QADIB  :  I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to 
Mr.  Sawtell's  very  instructive  Paper.  He  alludes  quite  appro- 
priately to  the  very  successful  royal  visit  to  India  and  the  feelings 
that  visit  has  evoked  among  the  people.  These  feelings  are  the 
outcome  of  the  gracious  attitude  adopted  towards  the, people  of 
India  by  Her  late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  whom  we,  in  common 
with  you,  remember  with  great  reverence,  and  call  Victoria  the 
Good.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  -in 
favour  of  the  Royal  Family  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  If  it 
succeeds  in  bringing  the  importance  of  India  home  to  the  people 
of  England  more  than  before,  and  in  leaving  a  permanent  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  I  think  the  visit  will  have  more  than 
justified  itself,  though  it  has  done  a  lot  of  good  even  in  other  ways. 
The  lecturer  has  remarked  that  the  people  of  the  Colonies  are  the 
kith  and  kin  of  the  people  of  England,  and  that  that  is  an  appeal 
to  the  sentiment  of  Englishmen  which  India  cannot  make.  I  quite 
understand  the  standpoint  from  which  he  makes  that  observation. 
It  is  true  to  a  large  extent.  Still,  I  think  we  may  say  that  even 
the  people  of  India  may  claim  a  kinship  though  somewhat  more 
remote.  They  are  divided  into  two  great  communities,  the  Hindoos 
and  the  Mohammedans,  the  former  constituting  by  far  the  larger 
number.  The  Hindoos,  as  is  now  well  established,  belong  to  the, 
great  Aryan  stock  to  which  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  belong, 
and  they  claim  thus  a  remote  kinship  with  you.  As  to  the 
Mohammedans,  the  kinship  they  can  claim  with  the  Christian 
community  of  England  is  that  of  faith,  because  it  is  a  fact  that 
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Mohammedanism  is  really  old  Christianity  plus  something.  Up 
to  a  certain  point  it  is  Christianity,  and  the  traditions  of  Islam  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Sawtell  has  alluded  to 
what  he  has  called  a  fiscal  self-denial  on  the  part  of  Indians  in 
connection  with  the  cotton  duty  imposed  in  the  interest  of  Lan- 
cashire. I  am  afraid  I  cannot  quite  agree  in  calling  this  a  self- 
denial,  as  it  is  not  a  willing  self-denial ;  it  is  a  condition  imposed 
upon  the  people  against  their  will.  But  as  the  lecturer  himself 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  unfairness  of  that  duty,  I  think  we  need 
say  no  more  about  it.  Another  good  point  raised  in  the  Paper  is 
the  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  social  and  industrial  as 
compared  with  political  development.  The  lecturer  holds,  and  I 
believe  there  are  a  good  many  thinking  Indians  who  hold  with 
him,  that  social  reform  and  industrial  progress  are  questions  of 
primary  importance  to-day.  But  it  may  be  said,  in  fairness  to  those 
who  give  the  first  place  to  political  reform,  that  sometimes 
industrial  progress  becomes  impossible  or  difficult  under  existing 
political  conditions.  For  instance,  this  duty  on  cotton  is  often 
alluded  to  as  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  Government, 
in  which  the  views  of  the  people  are  not  adequately  represented,  to 
handicap  industrial  progress.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  that 
industrial  progress  is,  after  all,  beginning  to  receive  attention 
from  the  people  in  right  earnest.  I  do  not  think  that  five  years  ago 
we  could  point  out  even  half  a  dozen  people  who  were  doing  any- 
thing in  the  direction  of  studying  for  industrial  pursuits  in 
England  or  any  other  part  of  the  western  world,  while  to  day  I 
have  myself  seen  in  Manchester  about  a  score  of  men,  some  of  them 
Government  scholars,  but  the  majority  coming  at  their  own 
expense  and  on  purely  indigenous  enterprise,  with  the  object  of 
learning  modern  methods  of  industry  in  the  textile  and  printing 
lines,  municipal  work,  and  the  higher  researches  of  chemistry. 
The  same  thing  you  find  in  other  centres  of  industrial  training, 
and  you  find  people  even  going  to  America  and  Japan  for  that 
purpose — a  healthy  sign  from  which  we  may  hope  for  some  progress 
in  the  desired  direction.  One  statement  as  to  the  Native  States 
struck  me  as  deserving  some  correction,  i.e.  that  they  did  not 
share  the  cost  of  Imperial  defence,  though  I  am  glad  that  in  giving 
an  explanation  of  the  photographs  on  the  screen  Mr.  Sawtell 
mentioned  the  important  fact  that  the  Native  States  maintain 
Imperial  Service  troops  as  their  share  of  the  general  defence  of 
India.  The  point  of  greatest  importance  in  the  lecture  is  the 
appeal  inade  to  the  Imperial  feelings  of  Colonists  to  treat  Jndians 
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as  their  fellow-subjects.  In  an  evening  paper  recently  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  excite  feeling  against  the  Indians  in  some  of 
the  Colonies  on  the  score  of  their  numbers,  making  no  distinction 
between  them  and  other  Asiatics.  As  an  Asiatic  of  course  I 
should  appeal  for  equality  of  privilege  for  all  Asiatics,  but  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  statesman  I  think  we  should 
recognise  that  the  question  of  the  status  of  British  Indian  subjects 
in  the  Colonies  stands  on  a  different  footing  entirely  from  that  of 
any  other  Asiatic  people.  This  is  a  point,  I  think,  which  you 
should  constantly  press  on  your  kith  and  kin  until  the  Indians  get 
the  treatment  as  fellow-citizens  which  they  deserve. 

Sir  FREDERIC  LELY,  K.C.I.E.  :  Somebody  once  said — I  rather 
think  it  was  Lord  Palmerston — that  if  you  want  to  be  utterly  mis- 
led about  a  country,  you  should  refer  to  the  man  who  has  lived  all 
his  life  on  the  spot  and  knows  the  language.  If  that  is  true — I 
hope  it  is  not — I  am  utterly  disqualified  for  saying  a  word  this 
evening,  for  I  happen  to  have  spent  thirty-five  years  of  my  life  in 
India,  in  the  jungle  and  the  villages  as  well  as  in  the  capital  cities. 
I  heartily  concur  with  most  of  what  Mr.  Sawtell  has  said,  more 
especially  about  the  want  of  sympathy  that  is  often  shown  by 
Englishmen  towards  the  Indians.  It  is  what  I  have  been  preach- 
ing more  or  less  all  my  life,  and  yet  I  would  beg  you  to  remember 
that  this  sympathy  which  seems  so  easy  to  us  in  London,  is  not  so 
easy  on  the  spot.  I  think  you  will  admit  this,  if  you  realise  the 
enormous  gulf  there  is  between  East  and  West  methods  of  thought 
and  custom.  I  will  mention  only  two  points.  Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  the  average  Hindoo  looks  upon  us  Englishmen  as 
something  worse  than  cannibals  ?  The  ordinary  Hindoo  would 
not  kill  a  man  willingly,  but  would  far  rather  do  so  than  kill  a  cow  ; 
and  when  he  sees  us  treating  his  most  sacred  animal,  one  which  is 
to  him  in  the  place  of  a  god,  as  raw  material  for  beefsteak,  he  is 
horrified,  and  sympathy  between  two  such  men  is  naturally  diffi- 
cult. Another  point  is  the  latent  feeling  of  contempt  there  is  in 
the  Hindoo  mind  for  the  Englishman  on  account  of  what  he  thinks 
is  an  altogether  unreasonable  subservience  to  women.  I  can 
assure  you  that  in  India  to  the  ordinary  native  the  deference  we 
English  very  justly  pay  to  our  wives  and  daughters  is  absolutely 
unintelligible  and  contemptible.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  the 
work  of  your  fellow-countrymen  in  India  is  not  an  easy  one  by  any 
means,  and  that  the  young  Englishman  when  he  goes  there  can- 
not hope  to  do  his  work  effectually  without  making  a  thorough 
study  of  native  customs  and  thoughts,  and  putting  himself  in  the 
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native's  place.  One  word  about  what  the  lecturer  said  concerning 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  and  about  the  old  Hailey- 
bury  civilians  being  '•  the  fathers  of  the  people,"  "  protectors  of  the 
poor,"  and  so  on.  This  is  rather  hard  on  the  modern  man, 
because  the  conditions  are  absolutely  different  from  what  they  were 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  Life  of  Lord  Lawrence  I  remember  reading 
how  he  as  a  young  man  got  hold  of  a  native  and  wanted  him  to  do 
something  which  the  native  refused  to  do,  whereupon  he  made  him 
get  up  a  tree  and  put  an  armed  man  at  the  foot  to  prevent  him 
coming  down  until  he  had  promised  to  do  what  he  was  wanted  to 
do.  Supposing  a  modern  successor  of  John  Lawrence  had  done  that 
I  need  hardly  tell  you  his  fate  ;  if  the  laws  and  lawyers  and  news- 
papers of  to-day  had  existed  then,  and  he  had  acted  as  he  did,  he 
would  never  have  been  Governor- General  of  India  ;  indeed  he 
would  much  more  probably  have  been  sent  home  by  a  early  ship. 
Men  nowadays  are  hampered  in  this  way  ;  I  do  not  say  it  is  wrong, 
but  it  is  the  fact  that  the  man  who  tried  to  play  the  father  of  his 
people  in  the  way  the  Haileybury  man  did  would  soon  find  himself 
in  serious  trouble.  I  am  glad  to  find  so  many  of  my  countrymen 
taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  country  where  I  lived  so  long. 

Captain  CHABKIER  :  I  won't  detain  you  long,  because  I  agree 
with  nearly  everything  the  lecturer  told  us.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  fact  he  mentioned  that  the  dependency  of  India 
must  belong  to  those  who  hold  command  of  the  sea  as  we  do.  It 
is  sometimes  thought  we  hold  India  merely  because  it  is  sur~ 
rounded  by  big  mountains  and  rivers,  but  that  is  not  so.  We  hold 
India,  first,  by  justice,  and  next  because  we  can  send  the  men  out 
there  through  having  command  of  the  sea. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.) : 
I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Sawtell  for  his 
admirable  Paper.  He  told  us  that  Lord  Curzon  said  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  at  a. meeting  at  the  Guildhall,  that  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  British  rule  in  India  was  the  general  ignorance  that  prevailed 
about  it  in  England.  Now  when  one  comes  to  think  of  the  vastness 
of  India,  its  enormous  area,  its  population  of  800,000,000,  and  its 
great  diversity  of  races,  languages,  creeds,  and  climates,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  those  who  have  not  been  there  don't  realise  what 
India  is.  They  don't  realise  the  enormous  importance  of  India  to 
the  British  Empire ;  they  may  realise  its  commercial  importance, 
because  that  affects  them  more  or  less  intimately,  but  they  cannot 
realise  its  great  political  and  strategical  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  Empire.  Any  contribution,  therefore,  which  ia  made  to  out 
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knowledge  of  India  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Sawtell 
has  given  us  a  valuable  contribution  to-night.  Two  points  struck 
me  particularly  in  the  lecture :  Mr.  Sawtell  advocated  continuity  of 
policy  and  uniformity  of  development.  There  can  he  no  question 
that  continuity  of  policy  will  be  of  the  utmost  benefit  in  connection 
with  India.  Mr.  Sawtell  seemed  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  Viceroys  were  not  changed  so  often — that  one 
might  be  progressive  and  the  next  the  contrary,  and  that  constant 
change  was  not  good  for  our  policy  in  India.  It  must  of  course  be 
borne  in  mind  that  we  cannot  keep  the  same  Viceroy  permanently 
in  India,  and  that  there  must  be  frequent  changes ;  but  there  may 
be,  and  ought  to  be,  continuity  of  policy  and  uniformity  of  develop- 
ment. That  is  what  we  all  should  aim  at  and  try  to  get  our  rulera 
to  aim  at.  The  other  point  which  particularly  struck  me  was 
that  India  should  be  kept  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics.  Up  to 
the  present  time  I  believe  that  has  been  so  almost  entirely.  There 
is  nothing  calculated  to  interfere  so  much  with  the  good  govern- 
ment of  a  country  such  as  India  as  interference  from  home  in  con- 
nection with  party  politics.  Mr.  Sawtell  has  referred  to  the  slight 
difficulty  which  arose  in  connection  with  a  Colony  with  which  I 
was  for  many  years  associated,  and  which  was  in  great  measure  due 
to  party  politics  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  On  this  subject  I  will 
read  you  a  resolution  passed  to-day  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  which  is  as  follows  :— 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council  it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  that  Colonial  questions  be  kept  out  of  the  arena  of  party  politics. 

I  hope  that  that  resolution  will  have  some  effect ;  at  any  rate  I  do 
hope  that  if  parties  will  not  let  the  Colonies  alone,  they  will  let 
India  alone,  as  they  have  by  mutual  consent  let  foreign  affairs 
alone.  I  may  add  that  we  had  hoped  Sir  M.  Bhownagaree  would 
have  been  present  to-night,  and  I  will  just  read  you  an  extract 
from  his  letter  :— 

In  my  long  experience  of  addresses  on  India  I  have  hardly  come  across 
a  more  comprehensive  and  more  impartial  statement  of  views  bearing 
upon  the  question  which  Mr.  Sawtell  has  handled.  There  is  scarcely  any 
opinion  set  forth  in  the  Paper  which  I  cannot  endorse,  and  I  am  particu- 
larly struck  with  his  reference  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  vast 
material  resources  of  the  country,  and  his  argument  that  both  the 
Government  and  the  people  should  awake  to  the  great  necessity  of 
initiating  movements  towards  this  object,  which  has  been  heretofore 
sadly  neglected. 
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Mr.  SAWTELL  :  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  vote  of  thanks,  and 
especially  to  the  speakers,  some  of  whom  have  come  at  considerable 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  Sir  George  Watt's  remarks  were,  I 
thought,  most  valuable,  coming  as  they  do  from  one  who  has  had 
thirty  years'  experience  in  India,  not  only  in  the  educational  world, 
but  as  the  lexicographer  of  the  economic  products  of  the  country 
and  as  a  Student  of  the  industrial  arts  of  India.  The  remarks  of 
Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir  were  also  very  interesting,  as  coming  from  one 
who  represents  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  progressive  school 
in  India.  Anything  that  Sir  Frederic  Lely  says  on  these  subjects 
is  of  great  importance  ;  he  has  recently  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Some  Considerations  affecting  the  Better  Government  of  India," 
in  which  he  advances  some  views  of  an  important  character  on  this 
question  of  the  Government  maintaining  close  and  vital  touch  with 
the  people.  All  the  speakers  were  far  too  kind.  I  quite  antici- 
pated I  should  be  considerably  "jumped  upon  "  on  several  points. 
This  question  of  sympathy  between  rulers  and  ruled  is  an  extremely 
delicate  and  difficult  one,  and  perhaps  I  have  dealt  with  it  too 
sketchily  and  suggestively.  Of  course  the  question  of  caste  is  a 
very  complex  one,  and  these  religious  scruples  of  the  Hindoos 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  any  sort  of  real  sympathy  to  exist 
between  rulers  and  ruled.  There  must  be  a  gulf  fixed  between  the 
two  races  ;  but  we  can  do  something  to  try  to  bridge  the  gulf  by 
fuller  understanding  which  will  lead  to  fuller  sympathy.  As  the 
French  proverb  say^,  "  To  understand  all  is  to  pardon  all,"  and  it 
is  our  business  as  Lue -ruling  race  at  least  to  endeavour  to  under- 
stand the  people,  and  there  is  a  question  whether  we  are  doing  aa 
much  as  we  can  in  this  direction  in  these  days  of  rush  and  over- 
work  and  red  tape.  I  now  ask  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  Sir  Albert  Hime  for  presiding.  It  is  very  appropriate  that  a 
Colonial  statesman  should  preside  at  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
at  a  meeting  called  to  hear  a  Paper  on  India,  because  the  motto  of 
this  Institute  is  "  United  Empire  "  ;  and  he,  as  Chairman  of  a  meet- 
ing on  an  Indian  subject,  and  a  former  Prime  Minister  df  a  Colony 
which  has  special  ties  with  India,  is  in  himself  an  embodiment  of 
the  union  between  the  Colonial  and  the  Indian  Empire  which  it 
should  be  the  desire  of  all  good  Imperialists  to  see  strengthened. 
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ANNUAL  DINNED. 

THE  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Institute  was  held  at  the  Whitehall 
Booms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Wednesday,  April  25,  1906.  The 
Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  E.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  presided. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  those  present. 

Arthur  a'  Beckett,  W.  Acton-Adams,  W.  Adamson,  C.M.G.,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 
Ampthill,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  Sir  John  Anderson,  K.C.M.G.,  Major  W.  Anstruther- 
Gray,  M.P.,  H.  B.  Arbuthnot,  W.  F.  Scott  Armstrong,  O.  F.  Armytage,  D.  P. 
Arseculeratne,  H.  M.  Ashton,  M.  Attenborough,  Octavius  C.  Beale,  George 
Beetham,  Moberly  Bell,  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  Sir  Arthur  Birch,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonel 
Sir  William  S.  Bisset,  K.C.I.E.,  J.  E.  Boose,  B.  A.  Bosanquet,  Admiral  Sir  N. 
Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  C.  B.  Bradburne,  Leonard  Brassey,  P.  L.  G.  Bridger, 
Lieut.-Col.  W.  T.  Bridges,  E.A.A.,  C.  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.,  Major  E.  G.  T.  Bright, 
C.M.G.,  Et.  Hon.  W.  St.  J.  Brodrick,  A.  Bruce-Joy,  G.  E.  Buckle,  W.  Bulpitt, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  J.  F.  Burstall,  Major  Burstall,  E.  E.  Bush,  Et. 
Hon.  Sydney  Buxton,  M.P.,  Desmond  Byrne,  Wm.  Chamberlain,  F.  S.  Cochrane, 
J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G.,  Dr.  Cooke,  E.  A.  Cooper,  W.  F.  Courthope,  H.  Bertram 
Cox,  C.B.,  Capt.  W.  E.  Creswell,  E.N.,  C.M.G.,  A.  Cunningham,  H.  Curtis- 
Bennett,  H.  H.  Curtis-Bennett,  C.  Czarnikow,  D.  E.  Dangar,  F.  H.  Dangar, 
T.  F.  Dalgleish,  E.  E.  Davson,  H.  H.  Dawes,  Marquis  de  Bucy,  C.  F.  de  Nord- 
wall,  D.  C.  de  Waal,  F.  C.  Dick,  Geoffrey  Drage,  Fred  Dutton,  H.  H.  Dutton, 

C.  S.  Edmondson,  F.  W.  Emett,  W.  T.  Englefield,  W.  Scott  Fell,  Freke  Field, 

D.  Finlayson,  Algernon  Fisher,  Harold  Fry,  J.  Goodliffe,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Capt.  H.  E.   Green,  E.  Haarbleicher,  J.  Hardy,  S.  T. 
Harrisson,  Sir  James  Hay,  K.C.M.G.,  Capt.  A.  Hayes-Sadler,  Colonel  Sir  James 
Hayes-Sadler,  K.C.M.G.,  James  Head,  F.  E.  Hesse,  Dr.  A.  P.  Hillier,  Et.  Hon. 
Sir  Albert  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  Tylston-Hodgson,  Bernard  Holland,  C.B.,  John 
Hopkins,  Lieut.  L.  H.  Hordern,  E.N.,  H.  C.  Hull,  George  Humphreys,  W.  E. 
Hunt,  Sir  David  Hunter,  K.C.M.G.,  Major-Gen.  Sir  Edward  Hutton,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  G.  C.  Jack,  George  Jarnieson,  C.M.G.,  Sir  John  J.  Jenkins,  Et.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  E.  0.  Johnson,  G.  Lawson  Johnston,  Sydney 
Johnston,  Hon.  Sydney  T.  Jones,  F.  E.  Kendall,  Admiral  Sir  Wm.  Kennedy, 
K.C.B.,  G.  Leigh  King,  H.  Douglas  King,  E.N.E.,  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird,  Et. 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kintore,  G.C.M.G.,  Eobertson  Lawson,  B.  W.  Levy,  H.  P. 
Levy,  Eobert  Littlejohn,  F.  Graham  Lloyd,  J.  G.  F.  Lowson,  C.  P.  Lucas,  C.B., 

E.  J.  B.  Macarthur,  F.  T.  MacDonnell.Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B., 
Douglas  McLean,  J.  M.  Macmorran,  Vice- Admiral  W.  F.  S.  Mann,  A.  E.  Messer, 
Eobert  Miller,  Rt.  Eev.  Bishop  Montgomery,  A.  Meer-Eadford,  S.  Vaughan 
Morgan,  E.  A.  H.  Mosenthal,  G.  J.  S.  Mosenthal,  H.  E.  Mosenthal,  W.  Mosen- 
thal,  Capt.  H.  Musgrave,  E.E.,  W.  J.  Napier,  John  Nivison,  Eobert  Nivison,  Sir 
E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  C.  Nesbitt,  Simpson  Newland,  F.  A.  Obeyese- 
kere,  J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G.  (Secretary),  H.  Oliphant,  Sir  Montagu  Omman- 
ney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Colonel  Macarthur  Onslow,  J.  Wilson  Owen, 
Dr.  G.  E.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Sir  J.  Eoper  Parkington,  E.  C.  Penney,  E.  W.  Perks, 
M.P.,  Owen  C.  Philipps,  M.P.,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart.,  Edmund  Potter, 
James  Powell,  Dr.  Purdie,  Et.   Hon.  the  Earl  of  Eanfurly,  G.C.M.G.,  C.  E. 

•  Eobertson,  Sir  William  Eobinson,  G.C.M.G.,  Capt.  A.  Eose,  C.  D.  Eose,  M.P., 
C.  F.  Eouse,  C.  Rous-Marten,  T.  J.  Russell,  E.  Salmon,  Leslie  Sanderson,  H. 
Sausenbacher,  W.  F.  Savage,  E.  T.  Scammell,  F.  P.  M.  Schilber,  G.  Addison 
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Scotti  Walter  Sharpe,  Fred  Shelford,  Charles  Short,  George  Slade,  Lieut.-Col. 
Sir  Gerard  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Smith-Rewse,  Harry  Solomon,  A.  G.  Speke, 
Bear-Admiral  H.  Stewart,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  G.  Sturgeon,  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Bart.,  C.I.E., 
P.  Tennyson-Cole,  J.  W.  Thomas,  S.  de  Courcy  Thompson,  A.  Tickle,  Major 
S.  11.  Timson,  V.D.,  Sir  William  H.  Treacher,  K.C.M.G.,  H.  Trevor,  R.  J. 
Turner,  W.  C.  Tyndale,  Dr.  Verdon,  A.  E.  Walker,  Edmund  Walker,  Frank 
Walker,  H.  de  R.  Walker,  M.P.,  E.  A.  Wallace,  Wm.  Wallace,  C.M.G.,  F.  J. 
Waring,  C.M.G.,  Colonel  Sir*  Charles  Watson,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  W.  Wcddel, 
Frederick  White,  J.  P.  White,  W.  Wright,  Colonel  A.  C.  Yate,  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G.,  Colonel  J.  S.  Young. 

The  Guests  were  received  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  and  the  following 
Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors  :— 

Vice-Presidents  :  The  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G.,  Sir  Frederick 
Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors  :  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B., 
J.  G.  Colmer,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Frederick  Dutton,  Esq., 
Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  Alfred  P.  Hillier,  Esq.,  B.A., 
M.D.,  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie, 
K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq.,  Sir  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G., 
Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  that  of  the  Institute,  bearing  the  motto  "  The  King  and 
United  Empire." 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Sydney  said  grace. 

The  Chairman  proposed  "  His  Majesty  the  King,"  which  was 
duly  honoured. 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  ALBEET  H.  HIME,  K.C.M.G. :  I  have  the 
honour — and  I  consider  it  a  very  high  honour  indeed — to  propose 
the  toast  of  "  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family."  No  words  from  me  are  necessary  to  ensure  an  enthusi- 
astic reception  for  this  toast,  especially  at  a  gathering  such  as  this, 
representative  as  it  is  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  for  I  venture  to 
affirm  that  nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  of 
love  for  the  Royal  Family  stronger  and  more  firmly  implanted 
than  it  is  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  outlying  portions  of  H.M.'s 
Dominions.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  dilate  upon  the  many  and 
great  virtues  of  our  beloved  Queen,  who,  by  her  goodness,  her 
graciousness,  her  deep  sympathy  with  all  who  are  suffering  or  in 
distress,  and  by  her  womanliness,  has  endeared  herself  to  all  her 
people,  and  whose  place  in  their  hearts  and  in  their  love  has  each 
year  become  more  and  more  firmly  established.  May  she  live  long 
to  adorn  the  throne  and  to  be  the  idol  of  the  nation.  The  Prince 
of  WaleSj  whom  we  all  are  proud  to  have  as  President  of  the  Royal 
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Colonial  Institute,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family  are  worthily  following  the  nohle  example  set 
them  by  the  King  and  Queen,  and  they  are  daily  showing  the  deep 
interest  they  take  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  welfare  and  progress 
of  all  parts  and  all  peoples  of  H.M.'s  dominions.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  who  a  few  years  ago  visited  all  the  most 
important  Colonies  of  the  Empire,  have  recently  paid  a  prolonged 
visit  to  our  great  Indian  Empire  ;  and  as  in  the  Colonies  they  were 
received  with  enthusiasm  and  earned  golden  opinions  wherever 
they  wentj  so  the  same  thing  has  occurred  in  connection  with  their 
tour  in  India.  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  accompanied 
by  their  daughter,  have  just  completed  an  extended  tour  through- 
out South  Africa,  whilst  their  son  is  honouring  the  great  Dominion 
of  Canada  with  a  visit.  These  visits  are  of  incalculable  advantage  in 
every  way,  and  we  trust  that  not  only  will  they  continue  but  that 
they  will  be  of  increasing  frequency  in  the  future.  In  giving  you 
the  toast  of  "  H.M.  Queen  Alexandra,  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  "  I  say,  happy  indeed  is  the  nation  that  is  blessed  not  only 
with  such  a  King  as  ours,  but  also  with  such  a  Queen  and  such  a 
Royal  Family. 

Dr.  GEO.  R.  PARKIN,  C.M.G.  :  There  is  a  sense,  I  think,  and  in 
some  ways  a  striking  sense,  in  which  one  could  say  that  no  toast 
that  could  be  proposed  here  this  evening,  not  even  the  toast  of  the 
King  and  Royal  Family,  or  the  toast  of  the  United  Empire,  has  a 
deeper  meaning  for  us  who  are  assembled  to-night,  and  for  all 
British  People,  than  the  toast  that  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
propose,  that  of  "  The  Imperial  Forces  " — the  Navy,  the  Army,  and 
the  Auxiliary  forces  of  the  Empire.  It  may  seem  somewhat  strong 
to  put  the  case  in  that  way,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  you  that 
the  claim  is  not  an  exaggerated  one.  For  what  are  the  Imperial 
Forces  ?  Are  they  not  that  bulwark  of  trained  power  by  land  and 
sea  which  our  nation  has  built  up  to  give  security  to  our  Empire 
and  its  institutions,  and  to  give  dignity  and  effectiveness  to  the 
Throne — that  Throne  which  holds  its  commanding  position  in 
this  country  because  it  is  the  supreme  expression  of  the  national 
will  ?  Great  institutions,  and  Colonial  organisations  such  as 
this,  the  united  Empire — of  which  all  thinking  men  of  our  race 
dream  as  the  goal  of  our  patriotic  expectations  and  hopes — 
these  would  soon  vanish  if  it  were  not  for  the  Imperial  forces, 
on  which  they  must  ultimately  rely.  Thus  whether  it  is  the 
Throne  or  our  great  Colonial  organisations,  or  the  Empire  itself, 
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all  these  depend   upon   those   Imperial   Forces  in  whose  honour 
I  wish  you  to  drink  this  toast. 

I  think  I  may  say  in  this  Institute  that  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
the  splendid  traditions  of  oar  Navy  and  Army  appeal  with  more 
intense  reality  than  they  do  to  us  who  have  been  born  and  brought 
up  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Empire.  There  is  a  reason  for  this. 
We  know  well  how  our  Empire  was  made.  A  distinguished 
Australian  writer,  Dr.  Fitchett,  has  written  a  book  which  ought 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  British  boy,  called  "  Deeds  that  Won 
the  Empire."  Now  I  am  convinced  that  he  wrote  that  book  with 
the  one  thought  in  his  mind  that  the  highest  and  best  inspiration 
that  he  could  give  to  the  young  and  growing  generations  in  the 
different  lands  in  which  our  people  live  would  be  to  make  them 
understand  the  sacrifices  and  the  courage,  the  energy  and  the 
patriotic  spirit  which  have  gone  to  the  building  up  of  this  Empire. 
This  is  why  we  appreciate  it,  and  want  to  teach  it  to  our  younger 
generations.  Our  older  generations,  I  think,  know  it  already.  Who 
that  reads  our  hittory  but  is  thrilled  with  the  story  of  Waterloo 
and  Trafalgar  and  a  hundred  other  fields  and  fights  in  which  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  country  have  not  only  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  this  great  Empire  but  set  an  example  for  all  the  ages  and 
times  of  patriotic  duty  ?  If  this  is  felt  anywhere,  it  is  felt  in  the 
Colonies.  I  have  travelled  in .  them  far  and  wide,  and  I  doubt  if 
there  is  any  verse  in  our  English  language  which  appeals  more  to 
our  inmost  spirit  than  the  magnificent  verse  of  Browning  in  which, 
after  describing  himself  with  Trafalgar  full  in  front,  St.  Vincent 
on  one  side  and  Gibraltar  on  the  other,  he  exclaims,  "  Here  and  here 
did  England  help  me.  How  can  I  help  England  ?  Say."  This  is 
the  question  which  rises  to  the  thinking  Colonial  mind,  and  though 
the  answer  sometimes  seems  long  in  coming  the  spirit  is  there,  and 
it  will  find  its  way.  I  have  spoken  of  the  great  traditions  of  our 
race.  These  traditions  are  now  getting  scattered  freely  through 
your  great  outer  Empire  as  they  are  here  at  home.  In  the  large 
college  over  which  I  had  the  honour  to  preside  for  many  years  in 
Canada  the  most  precious  treasure  we  had  was  one  which  Eton  or 
Harrow  or  any  of  your  great  public  schools  might  have  been  proud 
to  have.  We  had  in  our  possession  the  Victoria  Cross  and  the 
sword  of  Colonel  Dunn,  an  old  scholar  of  our  Upper  Canada  college. 
The  cross  was  given  him,  I  believe,  by  the  vote  of  his  comrades  as 
the  bravest  of  the  brave  in  the  famous  charge  of  the  Six  Hundred 
at  Balaclava.  On  our  walls,  again,  was  a  picture  of  our  founder, 
Sir  John  Colborne,  afterwards  Lord  Seaton,  and  I  need  not 
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mention  to  my  military  friends  present  the  part  which  historians 
now  assign  to  him  in  the  last  decisive  struggle  which  settled  the  field 
of  Waterloo.  It  was  perhaps  the  possession  of  these  treasures,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  memories  of  Wolfe  and  Brock,  of  Queenstown 
Heights  and  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  which  brought  it  about 
that  seventy  of  the  old  boys  of  the  college  volunteered  for  the 
South  African  war,  and  of  these  one  brought  back  a  second 
Victoria  Cross  to  add  to  the  trophies  of  the  school.  I  need  not 
tell  you  how  in  the  last  great  struggle  through  which  the  Empire 
had  to  pass  these  fighting  traditions  have  been  shared  by  Australia, 
by  New  Zealand,  that  little  island  only  the  size  of  this,  which  sent 
its  ten  contingents  one  after  the  other  in  swift  succession,  and 
by  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  Nor  need  I  allude  to  the  presence 
here  to-night  of  our  distinguished  friend  Lord  Strathcona,  who 
at  his  sole  expense  sent  a  whole  regiment  of  loyal;  Canadians 
out  to  South  Africa.  So  we  are  all  one  in  sharing  these  great 
traditions  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  the  thought  of  what  they  have 
done  thrills  us  just  as  it  does  you  here  at  the  centre  of  the  Empire. 
But  it  is  not  enough  to  look  only  at  the  traditions  of  the  past 
when  we  toast  the  Imperial  forces.  The  equally  important  question 
which  occurs  to  every  reflecting  man  when  he  speaks  of  them 
is  what  they  are  going  to  be  in  the  future.  We  are  standing  at 
a  turning  point  of  our  nation's  history  in  this  respect.  A  great 
poet  has  pictured  England  as  a  weary  Titan  bearing  on  shoulders 
immense  what  he  calls  the  "too  vast  orb  of  her  fate,"  and  there 
are  few  thinking  men,  looking  at  this  small  island  with  its  forty 
millions  of  people  pitted  against  the  sixty,  eighty,  or  even  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  that  confront  her,  who  will  not  ask  at 
times  whether  the  load  she  bears  is  not  too  heavy.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  problems  the  statesmen  of  our  Empire  at  home 
and  abroad  have  to  face.  Some  things  begin  to  show  themselves 
clearly  on  the  horizon  of  the  national  mind.  One  point  seems 
clear.  It  will  not  be  on  the  old  lines  but  on  new  we  must  proceed. 
This  old  Empire,  with  a  standing  army  which  has  existed  ever 
since  1688,  with  a  Navy  steadily  developing  ever  since  "  the 
spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  has  got  on  fixed  lines  suited  to 
the  country.  But  in  military  matters,  as  in  other  things,  you  can- 
not expect  that  you  are  going  to  put  the  new  wine  of  these  young 
democracies  into  the  old  bottles  of  an  ancient  system.  The 
probability  is  that  new  methods  must  be  adopted.  For  a  long  time 
yet  perhaps  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Mother-land  must  be  the 
central  fighting  force  in  Europe  and  Asia  at  least.  Both  Army 
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and  Navy  must  be  kept  up  to  a  standard  of  power  sufficient  for 
their  purpose,  No  one  desires  peace  more  than  the  people  of  this 
Empire;  it  is  to  our  interest,  the  interest  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial people  of  the  world.  But  si  vis  pacem,  para  bellum 
would  seem  to  hold  almost  as  true  to-day  as  ever.  Sir  John  Seely 
has  pointed  out  that  almost  every  one  of  the  great  wars  of  the  last 
two  hundred  years  has  arisen  upon  commercial  issues,  and  the 
soldier  has  only  been  the  instrument  of  the  merchant.  That  is 
almost  as  true  to-day.  When  the  greatest  commercial  rival  we 
have  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  telling  the  world  that  his  sword 
is  sharp  and  ready,  and  his  people  that  they  must  keep  it  so,  it  is 
not  the  time  for  us  to  drop  into  a  peace  at  any  price  people,  for' 
getting  such  things  as  these.  We  have  seen  lately  a  heroic  little 
nation  facing  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world.  Short  shrift  Japan 
would  have  had  in  the  recent  contest  if  she  had  relied  upon  talking 
of  peace  instead  of  perfecting  her  military  and  naval  organisations. 
It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  also  what  we  British  people  owe  to 
the  prescience  of  Japan — what  we  owe  as  regards  our  position 
in  Asia  to  the  fact  that  these  people  were  prepared  to  meet  that 
great  national  emergency.  Suppose  to-day  Eussia  were  planted  in 
command  of  the  Pacific  and  were  pressing  on  China,  what  would 
be  the  anxieties  and  expenses  entailed  on  this  country  ?  So  we 
must  learn  our  lesson  from  this  about  Imperial  forces.  A  nation 
which  has  vast  responsibility  must  have  vast  power.  It  took  the 
American  people  a  hundred  years  to  come  up  with  this  idea,  but 
when  I  was  in  Washington  lately  and  saw  some  thousands  of  men 
working  day  and  night  on  guns  alone  I  understood  that  the  United 
States  had  begun  to  see  that  a  nation  cannot  live  merely  by 
growing  rich  without  having  a  means  of  enforcing  its  will  and 
protecting  itself. 

I  believe  that  our  further  organisation  of  Imperial  forces  must  be 
on  a  new  system.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  couple  with 
this  toast  the  name  of  my  friend  General  Hutton  and  that  of 
.Admiral  Kennedy.  General  Hutton,  whose  'kwork  I  have  watched 
both  in  Canada  and  Australia,  has  in  many  ways  thought  out  this 
great  problem  more  fully  than  most  men.  With  his  main  point  of 
view  I  fully  agree,  that  in  the  Colonies  you  cannot  expect  to  have 
large,  powerful,  and  highly  trained  military  forces,  such  as  you 
have  in  this  country.  Industrial  necessities,  the  need  of  opening 
up  vast  areas  of  these  countries  and  settling  them,  make  it 
impossible.  But  the  military  spirit,  the  patriotic  spirit  is  just  as 
powerful  as  in  this  country.  In  Canada  we  have  proved  that  over 
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and  over  again  in  times  of  emergency.     I  believe  we  must  create 
a  national  soldiery  of  partly  trained  men,  with  a  nucleus  of  highly 
trained  men  so  organised  that  they  can  in  an  emergency  be  called 
upon  either  to  defend  their  own  soil  or  assist  the  Mother-land. 
That  is  possible  and  I  believe  the  spirit  is  at  work.     Canada  has 
lately  assumed  entirely  her  own  defence  and  has  taken  charge  of 
the  important  fortifications  on  each  coast.     I  believe  the  Canadian 
people  have  now  risen  up  to  a  true  conception  of  their  responsibilities 
in  this  respect.     I  believe  with  the  steps  now  being  taken  and 
with  the  spirit  of  co  operation  that  exists  Canada  will  become  in 
time  what  Sir  John  Macdonald  used  to  say  was  his  dream  that  it 
should,  namely,   the   right   hand   of    the    Empire   in   any   great 
emergency.     In   the  same  way  you  see  in  Australia  parallel  de- 
velopments.    You  know  what  New  Zealand  has  done.     You  know 
the  splendid  spirit  shown  in  South  Africa  in  the  resolution  of  the 
people  of   Natal   to  maintain   without   Imperial   assistance   their 
position.     As  in  the  political  development  of  the  Empire  so  in  its 
military  development,  internal  local  growth  must  go  on  its  own 
lines  according  to   the   conditions   of   the   country.     It  will   not 
be  done   by   contributions   on   a   large  scale,   but    by   each   part 
making  its  own  section  strong.     That  is  the  general  view  I  had 
about  the  Imperial  forces  of  the  future.     In  leaving  this  toast  in 
the  hands  of  General  Hutton  and  Admiral  Kennedy  I  congratulate 
them  on  the  way  our  British  people  honour  the  men  who  fight 
their  battles  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  popular  enthusiasm  they 
evoke.     I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  we  could  throw  into 
our  civil  life  the  same  splendid  spirit  of  generosity.     I  sometimes 
fear  our  politicians  think  the  only  way  of  lifting  themselves  up  is 
by  pulling  others  down.     Our  Chairman  knows  well  as  regards  two 
of  the  greatest  civil  servants  of  this  Empire — men  whose  names 
are  held  in  honour  and  whose  blood  is  in  his  own  veins — that  one 
of  them,  his  father,  endured  what  would  have  crushed  most  men 
from  conflicting  political  passion  in  Canada,  and  the  other,  who  did 
some   of  the   greatest  service  any  man  ever  did  to  this   Empire 
(Lord  Durham),  died  under  the  weight  of  political  animosity  that 
met   him   in   this  country.      This  is  a  warning  and  an  example. 
I  wish  our  great  civil  servants  could  rely  upon  the  same  generous 
recognition  that  is  given  to  our  Navy  and  Army.     I  can  only  say 
in  conclusion  that  in  the  work  these  forces  carry  out  in  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  the  hearts  and  feelings  of  Colonists  and  of  this 
Institute,  which  represents  in  London  the  feeling  of  Colonists,  are 
heartily  with  them,  and  whatever  plan  is  devised  for  making  our 
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forces  more  effective  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  backed  up  as  circumstances 
permit  by  the  great  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  ask  you  to 
honour  the  toast  of  the  Navy,  the  Army,  and  the  auxiliary  forces 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Admiral  Sir  WILLIAM  KENNEDY,  K.C.B. :  Nowadays,  with  tele- 
grams and  telephones  and  press  reporters,  you  all  know  as  much 
about  the  Navy  as  certainly  one  who  is  no  longer  on  the  active  list. 
We  are  all  agreed  the  Navy  at  the  present  time  is-  probably  at  the 
zenith  of  its  fame.  It  is,  I  believe,  as  strong  as  it  is  possible  for 
any  Navy  to  be,  and  whether  we  regard  it  from  the  point  of  discip- 
line or  gunnery,  the  number  and  quality  of  our  ships,  or  the  high 
standard  of  efficiency  of  officers  and  men,  the  Navy  never  can  be 
better  than  at  the  present  time.  Of  that  I  feel  perfectly  confident. 
Long  may  it  be  so.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  no  government  will  ever 
allow  the  Navy  to  deteriorate  or  be  starved  for  want  of  funds.  But, 
as  Lord  Roberts  has  often  asked,  why  should  we  trust  entirely  to 
the  Navy  ?  He  has  told  us  over  and  over  again  how  important  it 
is  for  the  young  men  of  this  country  to  improve  themselves  in 
rifle  practice,  and  I  only  wish  the  young  manhood  of  this  country 
would  take  as  much  interest  in  rifle-shooting  as  in  football  or 
cricket  or  other  interesting  pursuits.  When  I  look  round  and 
think  of  poor  and  thinly  populated  countries,  like  Norway  and 
Sweden,  countries  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  when  I  think  of 
Switzerland,  and  see  how  the  men  there  are  accustomed  to  rifle- 
shooting,  which  they  make  their  principal  pastime,  it  seems  to  me 
a  strange  thing  the  young  men  of  this  country  cannot  throw  the 
same  amount  of  energy  and  enthusiasm  into  the  practice  of  rifle- 
shooting  for  the  preservation  of  their  Fatherland.  I  have  followed 
with  great  interest  the  late  articles  in  the  Daily  Mail.  Perhaps 
some  of  you  don't  read  the  Daily  M<dl ;  we  have  no  politics  here. 
But  I  read  those  articles  on  the  invasion  of  England  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  the  writers  of  those 
clever  articles  are  doing  what  they  are  doing  with  a  good  reason. 
I  believe  their  object  is  to  try  to  support  Lord  Roberts  and  to 
rake  up  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  this  country.  Of 
course  as  sailors  we  laugh  at  the  idea  of  invasion,  but  it  seems  to 
me  it  is  a  pity  you  should  trust  entirely  to  the  Navy.  We  will 
suppose,  to  take  an  extreme  case,  that  the  Navy  was  not  prepared. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  likely.  Is  it  possible  for  any  country  to  gather 
together  a  large  force,  say  200,000  men,  with  a  view  of  invading 
this  country  without  our  being  perfectly  aware  of  it  ?  What  would 
our  fleet  be  doing  under  these  circumstances  ?  Is  it  likely  that 
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they  would  be  far  away  ?  The  enemy  would  have  to  gather 
together  an  enormous  fleet  of  merchant  ships  to  convoy  all  these 
people  across  the  North  Sea,  with  horses,  guns,  and  ammunition. 
Our  fleet  are  not  likely  to  be  away  on  that  occasion,  to  say  nothing 
of  a  fleet  of  180  destroyers  always  patrolling  our  coast,  but  which 
one  of  the  writers  of  these  articles  very  conveniently  shifts  somewhere 
up  in  the  Irish  Sea,  I  give  these  gentlemen  credit  for  good  inten- 
tions, but  nevertheless,  with  due  respect  to  the  Daily  Mail,  I  con- 
sider those  articles  are  an  insult  to  the  Navy  and  to  our  Intelligence 
Pepartment.  As  to  what  the  enemy  would  do  once  they  landed  and 
invaded  us,  I  leave  that  to  the  distinguished  General  who  is  going 
to  respond  for  the  Army.  I  cannot  believe  the  army  would  be 
crumpled  up  in  the  wholesale  way  that  has  been  pictured.  I  would 
add  that  I  am  pleased  to  meet  Lord  Elgin  again.  Many  years  ago 
Sir  Nathaniel  Bowden-Smith  and  I  were  fighting  in  China  at  the 
time  our  noble  Chairman's  father  was  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  and  the  operations  subse- 
quent thereto.  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  our  Chairman  looking  so 
welj,  and  thank  you  all  for  the  Toast  of  the  Navy. 

Major^General  Sir  EDWARD  T.  H,  BUTTON,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.  •  I 
may  well  feel  overwhelmed  by  the  responsibility  of  replying  to  the 
toast  of  the  Imperial  Forces.  The  gallant  Admiral  in  replying  for 
the  sister  service  has  alluded  to  the  articles  now  appearing  in  the 
Daily  Mail,  and  the  terrible  catastrophes  which  are  to  happen  to 
the  British  Army  in  the  next  great  war.  My  friend  Dr.  Parkin,  how* 
ever,  in  proposing  this  toast  has  placed  it  on  a  very  high  and  elevated 
platform,  one  indeed  which  I  feel  is  in  accord  with  the  feelings  of 
the  large  majority  of  those  concerned  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  this  great  Empire.  The  expression  "  Imperial 
Forces"  must  commend  itself,  I  think,  to  everyone  here,  be  he 
civilian,  sailor  or  soldier.  After  all  the  Empire  has  been  created  by 
the  sword,  whether  wielded  by  soldier  or  sailor — rather  let  us  say, 
by  the  joint  efforts  of  both.  Are  not  our  Colonies,  in  whose 
special  interests  this  Institute  exists,  the  direct  product  of  the 
sword  ?  Will  they  not  as  certainly  have  to  be  maintained  by  the 
same  agency  in  the  future  ?  The  Imperial  Land  Forces  consist 
to-day  of  not  less  than  1,475,000  armed  men  throughout  the  Empire, 
It  is  not,  perhaps,  generally  recognised  that  one-fifth  only  of  that 
number  forms  the  Regular  Army  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  balance 
consists  of  Militia,  Volunteers,  and  Native  troops  of  all  the  races 
and  nationalities  which  compose  the  British  Empire  of  to-day.  The 
great  problem  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Parkin  is  the  consolidation  of  these 
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million  and  a  half  armed  men,  men  who  are  prepared  voluntarily! 
to  fight  for  and,  if  necessary,  to  die  for  the  Empire.     It  is  a  greatc 
responsibility,  this  creation  of  a  system  which  will  bring  into  effect 
such  a  magnificent    array   of  men   who    voluntarily   accept   the; 
liabilities  of  citizenship.     Dr.  Parkin  has  touched  a  chord  which  I[ 
think  vibrates  in  every  part  of  the  Colonial  Empire  when  he  says, 
the   Colonies    are    determined   to   co-operate   with   the   Imperial; 
Government  and  with  the  Mother  Country  in  any  effort  for  thej 
consolidation  of  her  military  power,  so  as  to  secure  our  existence) 
and  maintain  our  freedom.     The  gallant  Admiral  has  said  the  Navy/- 
alone is  not  capable  of  defending  the  interests  of  this  Empire.     Alii 
students  of  war  agree.     Complete  and  real  defence  can  only  b& 
assured  by  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy.     Our  Navy,  great  as  it  is,, 
cannot  annihilate  our  enemy  on  the  sea.     Success  at  sea  is  only  the, 
first  step.     The  second  step  must  be  taken  on  land  by  land  forces,, 
who  can  alone  annihilate  our  possible  foes  and  bring  a  war  to  a-, 
final  and  successful  close.    Dr.  Parkin  has  alluded  to  myself  most, 
kindly  in  connection  with  a  system  of  consolidation  such  as  may  be, 
brought  about.     I  am  a  very  humble  member  of  a  considerable., 
body  of  thinking  and  experienced  soldiers,  whose  firm  conviction, 
is  that  the  problem  is  not  to  be  compassed  by  "  new  ways,"  but  on, 
the  other  hand  by  going  back  to  what  King  Alfred  the  Great  gave; 
this  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  history  of  our  nation.. 
We  require  to  adopt  a  National  Militia  organisation,  which,  within  i 
the  limits  imposed  by  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  freedom,  can  alone- 
give  us  the  system  and  the   framework   in    time   of  peace   to. 
enable  us  in  time  of  war  to  make  use  of  the  almost  illimitable; 
military  forces  of  this  Great  Empire.     You  will  excuse  me  if  I 
feel   strongly  on  this  subject.      It  has  been  my  fortunate  lot  to. 
command  not  only  the  troops  of  Great  Britain,  but  also  the  troops, 
of  our  great  Colonies — command  them  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
war — and  I  say  that  what  we  require  is  not  material,  which  we< 
shall  always  have  ready  to  our  hand,  but  the  means  of  utilising  it 
when  the  emergency  comes.     This  can  best  be  compassed  by  the 
reinstitution  of  the  Militia.     The  Mother  Country  and  her  great 
Colonies  have  the  whole  machinery  now  available  for  putting  into 
effect  a  militia  system  on  a  large  scale.     I  may  be  allowed  to  refer 
to  Canada  and  Australia,  the  two  great  Colonies  with  the  military 
forces  of  which  I  have  been  intimately  associated.    Both  those 
great  democratic  countries  have  accepted  a  militia  system  main- 
tained by  voluntary  service,  but  based  (if  need  be)  upon  universal 
service  in  time  of  war,     Puring  my  recent  command  in  Australia 
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no  less  than  four  successive  Governments,  each  more  democratic 
than  the  other,  have  accepted  a  militia  system  based  on  universal 
service.  The  large  majority  of  thinking  men  in  this  country  and 
in  the  Colonies  are  right,  I  submit,  in  adhering  to  the  voluntary 
system  as  the  guiding  principle  of  military  service.  It  is  one  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  British  citizenship,  the  defence  of  our 
country,  and  I  feel  sure  the  large  majority  of  our  fellow-subjects 
at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  are  averse  to  any  system  which 
would  compel  them  to  a  duty  which  they  accept  as  a  right  and  a 
privilege.  I  regret  the  absence  of  the  distinguished  Field  Marshal 
Sir  George  White,  who  should  have  responded  to  this  toast,  as  he 
would  have  done  better  justice  to  its  importance.  I  feel  at  the  same 
time  that  my  having  been  selected  for  the  honour  by  the  Council  of 
this  Institute  will  be  accepted  as  a  compliment  by  the  Canadian 
troops  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  command  in  Canada,  by  the 
Australian  troops,  whom  I  had  the  honour  also  to  command  in 
Australia,  and  by  other  Colonial  troops  whom  I  have  commanded 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  the  name  of  all  the  Imperial 
Land  Forces  I  thank  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
received  the  toast. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  now  rise  to  perform  the  chief  duty  of  the 
Chairman  of  this  meeting,  namely,  to  submit  to  you  the  toast  of 
"  Prosperity  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute."  Knowing  that  this 
chair  had  been  occupied  by  some  of  my  predecessors  I  thought 
I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  gratefully  the  honour  which 
the  Council  paid  me  when  they  asked  me  to  preside  this  evening. 
I  do  not  suppose  I  need  go  into  much  detail  with  regard  to  the 
Institute  itself.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  object 
for  which  the  Institute  was  founded.  It  was  founded,  I  believe, 
for  the  provision  of  a  central  place  of  meeting  for  Colonists, 
where  information  could  be  obtained  through  the  exchange  of 
experiences,  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Papers,  and  through  the 
possession  of  a  well-found  reference  library.  This  Institute  was 
founded  on  that  basis  and  has  existed  for  thirty-seven  years.  If 
we  test  its  success  by  the  criterion  to  which  institutions  of  all 
kinds  are  bound  to  submit  themselves  at  some  time  or  other, 
namely,  its  financial  position,  I  think  we  are  able  to  say  that  the 
Institute  has  been  eminently  successful.  Its  members  have  risen 
to  the  large  number  of  4,500  and  the  income  to  something  like 
£7,500  a  year.  That  is  not  all.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  in  what 
I  believe  was  then  thought  to  be  rather  a  rash  moment,  the 
Institute  invested  in  its  present  building,  and  incurred  a  consider* 
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able  debt  in  so  doing.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  on  July  1 
next  the  last  instalment  of  that  debt  will  have  been  paid  off,  and 
thenceforward  the  Institute  will  be  in  possession  of  this  property, 
which  is  of  very  considerable  value,  free  of  any  debt.  Moreover 
I  am  informed  that  when  certain  leases  fall  in  portions  of  the 
building  not  hitherto  required  will  be  available  for  the  extension 
of  the  Institute  without  any  fresh  debt  being  incurred.  I  think 
this  is  a  fit  occasion  for  us  to  congratulate  those  who  had  the 
management  of  the  Institute,  and  perhaps  I  may  specially  name  my 
friend  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  on  the  success  which  has  attended 
their  efforts.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  say  that  until  a  man 
entered  the  Colonial  Office  and  took  up  responsibilities  there  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  what 
the  Colonial  Empire  really  is.  It  is  true  that  in  this  particular 
year  there  might  be  introduced  a  qualification  to  that  remark,  for 
there  has  been  issued  from  the  General  Register  Office  a  very 
remarkable  publication,  the  idea  of  which,  I  believe,  was  suggested 
by  one  of  my  predecessors  and  which  was  named  at  his  instigation 
the  "  Census  of  the  Empire."  I  shall  not  attempt  now  to  give  any 
idea  of  the  mass  of  information  which  can  be  collected  from  the 
300  pages  of  that  volume.  It  deals  with  an  Empire  extending 
over  12  million  square  miles  and  with  a  population  of  4CO 
millions  of  people.  I  would  point  out  that  the  Colonial  Office  has 
a  direct  connection  with  some  10  million  square  miles  of  this  area, 
and  with  something  like  65  millions  of  its  population.  You  will 
observe  the  contrast  between  the  total  figures  and  those  applying 
to  the  Colonial  Empire.  That  arises  from  the  facts  that  while 
in  this  limited  area  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  of  persons 
resident  per  square  mile  is  given  as  342,  and  in  the  great  Indian 
Empire  as  172,  the  corresponding  figure  for  Canada  is  1.3,  and  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  1.4.  I  think  that  shows  there 
are  great  possibilities  before  the  Colonial  Empire  in  the  future. 
We  have  to  deal  with  every  part  of  the  globe — with  people  of 
every  race  and  colour  and  religion,  and,  as  I  said,  you  would  find 
particulars  with  regard  to  these  points  in  the  interesting  volume 
to  which  I  have  referred.  But  after  all  that  has  been  said  and 
done  we  only  begin  to  approach  the  threshold  of  the  difficulties 
which  confront  us  in  the  Colonial  Office.  In  the  Colonial  Office 
we  have  not  only  to  deal  with  these  facts.  We  have  to  deal  with 
the  facts  of  administration.  It  is  there  where  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  situation  present  themselves.  We  have  all  forms  of  ad- 
ministration, We  have  Colonies  whiph  have  constitutions.  Wg 
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have  Colonies  which  have  no  constitutions,  but  have  Governors. 
We  have  Colonies— or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  Colonial 
possessions — where  we  have  neither  Constitution  nor  Governors — • 
some  of  them  rocks  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  seals  and 
things  of  that  kind,  which  do  not  go  in  for  refinements  like 
Governors.  But  all  of  them  have  a  commercial  or  political  value 
to  this  great  Empire.  I  would  like,  just  as  an  illustration  of  the 
peculiarities  one  may  meet  with,  to  mention  one  case,  an  island 
in  the  far  distant  Southern  seas,  inaccessible  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  In  these  days  of  concentration  of  armaments, 
when  I  believe  even  the  garrison  of  St.  Helena  is  probably  to  be 
withdrawn,  it  may  be  interesting  to  remember  that  this  island 
received  a  British  garrison  because  Napoleon  was  a  prisoner  at  St. 
Helena  at  that  time,  The  island  is  called  Tristan  d'Acunha.  It  is 
inaccessible,  as  I  have  said,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It 
was,  I  believe,  at  one  time  considered  whether  a  constitution 
should  be  introduced,  but  there  were  three  reasons  given  against  that 
course — first,  that  the  inhabitants  held  all  their  property  in  common  ; 
second,  that  there  was  n.p  strong  drink  ;  and  third,  which  perhaps 
was  a  consequence  of  the  last,  that  there  was  no  crime  and  no 
serious  illness.  My  experience  in  my  present  office,  though  it  has 
only  extended  over  some  three  months,  shows  that,  besides  these 
rocks  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  there  are  other  rocks  ahead. 
But  in  my  opinion  the  object  of  all  who  have  to  deal  with  these 
questions  is  to  secure  a  hearty  co-operation  in  the  work  from  those 
who  are  at  home  and  those  who  are  abroad.  The  relationship  between 
them  must  vary,  because  the  circumstances  vary,  and  I  would  not, 
endeavour  in  any  way  to  formulate  a  precise  definition  ;  but  my  own 
personal  conviction  is  that  we  must  look  more  than  anything  else  to. 
secure  sympathy  and  support  to  the  man  on  the  spot.  I  rather  an- 
ticipated that  that  observation  might  be  received  with  some  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  I  would  just  like  to  follow  it  up  by  reminding  you  that  in 
my  case,  at  any  rate,  I  may  claim  sincerity,  for  I  have  been  a  man  on 
the  spot,  and  I  should  like  also  to  give  from  experience  three  illustra- 
tions, which  I  think  will  show  how  I  believe  hearty  co-operation  and 
the  support  of  the  man  on  the  spot  might  be  secured  or  can  be  secured. 
In  the  first  place,  I  will  take  a  protectorate — administered  by  an 
officer  who  is  appointed  by  the  Imperial  Government  and  who  has 
responsibilities  to  the  Imperial  Government.  We  have  had  lately 
a  rising  in  a  protectorate — a  rising  which  had  a  formidable  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  promptly  suppressed  by  the  energetic  action  of 
the  Commissioner  and  his  officers,  and  perhaps  the.  most  satis- 
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factory  incident  of  all  is  the  loyalty  preserved  of  the  chiefs,  owing  to 
the  personal  influence  of  the  Commissioner  himself.  In  that  case 
we  co-operated,  we  gave  the  best  co-operation  we  could  by  leaving 
the  matter  in  the  capable  hands  of  Sir  Frederick  Lugard.  But 
please  remember,  the  responsibility  was  ours.  In  the  second  place, 
take  a  Crown  Colony.  There  are  great  varieties  of  Crown  Colonies 
into  which  I  am  not  going  to  enter ;  but  in  a  Crown  Colony  the  re- 
sponsibility is  divided.  There  is  a  great  responsibility  on  the 
officer  administering  the  government  and  on  the  Government  of 
the  Crown  Colony,  but  there  is  also  a  responsibility  in  the  Home 
'Government  itself.  It  needs  the  co-operation  of  both  to  secure  an 
adequate  result.  The  only  observation  I  am  going  to  make  on  a 
Crown  Colony  this  evening  is  this :  I  should  be  the  last  person  to 
suggest  that  the  measures  which  his  Majesty's  Government  have 
thought  fit  to  introduce  into  the  Transvaal  have  had  the  entire 
approval  of  Lord  Selborne,  but  I  am  the  first  to  state  that  no  man 
•could  have  given  a  more  loyal  co-operation  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment than  the  distinguished  High  Commissioner  and  Governor  of 
'the  Transvaal.  I  venture  to  add  that  the  co-operation  has  been  of 
advantage  both  to  the  Colony  and  to  the  Mother  Country.  Passing 
on  to  responsible  government  Colonies  we  come  under  a  different 
Set  of  conditions.  The  very  name  itself  implies  that  there  the 
responsibility  for  the  management  of  their  own  concerns  rests  with 
the  local  Government ;  and  referring  to  what  I  said  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  in  connexion  with  this  Institute,  I  should  just 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  case  of  these  Colonies  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional difficulty  in  establishing  that  personal  acquaintance  which  I 
think  is  of  great  importance  for  both  those  at  home  and  those  abroad. 
In  my  own  case  I  remember  when  I  first  entered  the  office  I  studied 
the  lists  of  the  Ministers  of  these  Colonies,  to  see  if  I  had  an  acquain- 
tance with  any  of  them.  I  found  that  I  had  with  one  gentleman 
hot  merely  an  acquaintance  ;  he  was  a  kinsman,  a  near  kinsman,  a 
playmate  of  my  boyhood,  to  whose  family  I  was  bound  by  ties  of 
affection  and  gratitude,  and  I  apologise  for  mentioning  these  parti- 
culars, but  they  were  necessary  in  order  that  I  might  make  quite 
plain  to  you  how  utterly  repugnant  it  would  be  to  the  whole  feel- 
ings of  my  nature  if  I  had,  by  any  act  or  word — if  I  had  intended 
to  throw  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  Charles  Smythe,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Natal.  This  is  not  the  occasion  to  enter  into  details  in 
regard  to  the  events  which  have  occurred,  and  which  are  still 
occurring,  in  that  Colony.  What  I  should  like  to  say  is  that  I 
think  I  may  express  on  your  behalf,  as  well  as  on  my  own,  our 
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entire  sympathy  with  the  Government  of  Natal  in  the  difficult 
position  in  which  they  find  themselves,  and  our  cordial  wish  for  a 
successful  and  honourable  exit  from  those  difficulties.  I  should 
wish  also  to  express  on  my  own  part  my  very  high  appreciation  of 
the  tact  and  discretion  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  Governor 
of  Natal  at  this  crisis ;  and  I  should  wish  also  to  express — and  I 
think  there  also  I  shall  have  your  approval— -the  satisfaction 
with  which  I  have  heard  that  the  people  in  the  neighbouring 
Colony  of  the  Transvaal  are  prepared  to  join  with  their  neighbours 
and  to  assist  them  if  need  be.  For  myself  I  may  make  this  one 
observation,  that  I  deprecate  the  use  of  the  word  interference  as 
introducing  an  element  of  active  opposition  entirely  contrary  to  my 
position  and  that  of  the  Government ;  and  I  should  like  also  to 
make  this  further  observation  :  it  is  my  duty,  it  is  our  duty  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  my  duty  and  that  of  my  hon.  friend  Mr.  Churchill 
(some  exclamations) — I  think  gentlemen  might  please  respect  my 
colleague — it  is  our  duty  to  represent  colonial  interests  in  this 
country  and  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.  I  think  we  shall  do 
better  work  if  we  have  the  confidence  of  those  whom  we  represent. 
I  undertake  to  say  that,  if  we  receive  that  confidence,  we  shall  do 
our  best  to  deserve  it.  In  my  opinion  this  Empire  must  be  strong 
if  it  is  to  do  its  work,  and  to  be  strong  it  must  be  united.  And 
this  brings  me  round  to  what  I  spoke  of  at  the  beginning  of  my 
speech.  I  think  we  want  opportunities  of  knowing  each  other; 
and  it  is  because  in  this  Institute  we  have  those  opportunities 
given  to  us  which  may  do  something  to  remove  the  divisions  which 
distance  and  want  of  opportunity  occasion  that,  I  think,  is  my  best 
reason  for  asking  you  to  receive  with  all  cordiality  the  toast  of 
"Prosperity  to  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,"  coupled  with  the 
name  of  Sir  Frederick  Young,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  who  has 
long  taken  a  great  interest  in  its  work. 

Sir  FBEDBKICK  YOUNG,  K.C.M.G. :  On  behalf  of  the  Institute  I 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to  the  toast  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  in  a  most  interesting  speech,  and  one 
with  which,  I  am  sure,  we  must  all  have  been  much  pleased,  though 
of  course  I  pass  by  any  questions  of  a  political  character.  The 
career  of  this  Institute  has  been  a  very  remarkable  and  successful 
one,  but  it  has  had  it  ups  and  downs  in  the  course  of  its  career.  As 
one  of  the  original  members  I  recollect  very  well  that  four  or  five 
years  after  its  inauguration  we  were  for  financial  reasons  obliged  to 
leave  our  comfortable  quarters  in  Pall  Mall  and  remove  for  a  time 
to  a  more  modest  position  over  a_shop  in  the  Strand.  For  seven 
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years  with  two  young  clerks,  I  being  Honorary  Secretary  at  the 
time,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  then  Duke  of  Manchester,  our 
President,  and  the  Council,  who  sympathised  very  much  with  the 
work,  endeavoured  energetically  to  develop  the  great  Institute 
whose  anniversary  we  are  now  celebrating.  This  we  did  by 
persistently  advocating  the  sentiment  which  we  so  strongly  felt 
ourselves.  Our  success  was  so  great  that  after  a  time  we  felt  it 
necessary  to  undertake  the  building  of  the  present  premises  at  a 
cost  of  about  .£20,000,  and  some  time  afterwards  an  offer  was  made 
to  us  to  purchase  the  freehold  for  something  like  £30,000,  the 
arrangement  being  that  the  money  was  to  be  repaid  by  forty 
yearly  instalments.  The  result,  however,  has  been,  as  the  noble 
Chairman  has  told  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  July  next  we  shall 
have  paid  off  in  about  twenty  years  the  whole  of  the  £35,000  we 
originally  borrowed,  and  we  shall  be  pobsessors  of  the  freehold 
property  without  any  encumbrance  whatever.  In  regard  to  the 
assets  they  consist  of  three  items.  The  first  is  that .  of  4,500 
members,  a  roll  which  contains  the  names  of  a  splendid  list  of 
distinguished  individuals  in  politics,  commerce,  and  social  life,  both 
in  the  Mother  Country  and  in  the  Colonies.  Secondly,  a  library 
which  is  really  so  valuable,  unique,  and  comprehensive  that  it  bas 
been  admitted  to  be  the  best  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Thirdly, 
a  freehold  building  for  which  we  have  paid  £50,000,  and  which  we 
are  told  will  fetch  many  thousand  pounds  more  than  we  have 
paid  for  it.  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  I  have  given  you  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  To 
paraphrase  the  well-known  motto  '  Imperium  et  libertas,'  its  raison 
d'etre,  its  Flag,  its  Watchword,  its  proud  and  patriotic  motto,  is 
this  :  The  King  and  the  United  Empire. 

The  Right  Hon.  SYDNEY  BUXTON,  M.P.  (Postmaster-General) : 
It  is  perhaps  an  appropriate  thing  that  the  Postmaster-General 
should  have  the  honour  to  propose  the  toast  of  "  The  United  Empire," 
because  in  that  capacity  he  is  a  great  link  of  Empire.  General 
Hutton  represents  "  the  thin  red  line  "  of  defence.  The  Postmaster- 
General  represents  the  thin  red  line  of  the  pillar  boxes,  which  do  so 
much,  I  think,  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  Empire.  One  of  the 
links  of  Empire  at  the  present  moment  undoubtedly  is  the  Imperial 
penny  postage.  It  has  developed  the  connection  between  individuals 
throughout  the  Empire.  It  has  unquestionably  brought  nearer  and 
nearer  together  the  various  parts  of  the  King's  dominions.  The 
Chairman  has  pointed  out  the  Empire  is  divided  practically  into  self- 
governing  Colonies  and  Crown  Colonies.  As  regards  the  self-govern- 
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ing  Colonies  of  course  the  connection  of  the  Imperial  Government 
with  them  is  of  a  somewhat  delicate  character,  but  after  all  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  when  any  difficulty  has  arisen  in  the  past  or  in  the 
present  it  has  been  overcome  by  the  common  sense  and  good 
temper  which  Britishers  show  all  over  the  world.  It  is  sometimes 
forgotten  we  have  Crown  Colonies  as  well,  I  had  ten  years  ago  the 
honour  of  being  Under- Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  less  than  fifty-two  of  these  various  Colonies,  and  I 
imagine  since  then  there  have  been  further  annexations.  At  all 
events  the  number  is  very  large.  They  vary  between  barren  rocks 
on  which  the  seals  sit  and  over  which  the  gulls  fly,  territories  like 
the  Niger,  and  busy  hives  like  Hong  Kong.  The  administration  of 
these  Colonies  makes  the  Colonial  Office  an  interesting  place  for 
anyone  to  have  anything  to  do  with.  It  has  to  deal  with  an 
immense  variety  of  matters.  It  is  something  like  a  heavy  smith's 
hammer  which  can  drive  a  bolt  or  crack  a  nut,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Chairman  has  found  his  post  if  an  arduous  a  very  interesting  one. 
In  his  eloquent  speech  Dr.  Parkin  spoke  of  what  we  owed  to 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo  in  respect  of  our  Colonial  Empire.  So  we 
do.  Sometimes  we  have  stumbled  upon  it ;  sometimes  we  have 
taken  it  because  we  have  wanted  it ;  at  other  times  we  have  taken 
it  because  somebody  else  wanted  it.  We  have  annexed  all  sorts  of 
queer  places,  and  all  sorts,  of  queer  people  with  all  sorts  of  queer 
Ways.  I  remember  the  story  of  a  South  Sea  Islander,  who  paid 
a  visit  to  Melbourne  during  some  festivity  and  who  cheered  very 
much  whenever  the  English  name  was  mentioned.  He  was  asked 
why  he  did  this,  seeing  he  had  no  English  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the 
reply  was,  "  No  English  blood  in  my  veins  ?  Why,  my  great-great- 
grandfather helped  to  eat  Captain  Cook !  "  We  are  all  glad  to 
think  that  time  has  not  severed  but  has  tended  rather  to  cement 
the  connection  between  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  that  old 
phrases  which  used  to  obtain  at  one  time — on  the  one  hand  that  the 
Colonies  were  "  millstone  "  and  on  the  other  the  "  painter  must  be 
cut " — have  absolutely  disappeared.  Everyone  of  us  here,  at  all 
events,  is  determined  to  do  the  best  not  only  to  keep  the  Empire 
together,  but  to  bring  the  connection  together  in  the  most  intimate 
way.  I  give  you  the  toast  of  United  Empire. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  AMPTHILL,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E. :  I  take  it 
that  the  duty  of  responding  to  the  toast  of  "the  United  Empire  "  has 
been  assigned  to  me  on  principles  somewhat  different  to  those  which 
generally  obtain  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  for  no  man  except  the 
Sovereign  or  one  of  his  principal  Ministers  could  properly  speak  on 
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behalf  of  the  Empire  in  accordance  with  the  ordinary  conventions 
of  the   toast   list.     I  shall  not  presume  to  criticise   the   regular 
customs  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
toast  of  the  United  Empire  is  one  which  requires  and  admits  of  no 
response  in  ordinary  circumstances.       I  therefore  feel  bound  to 
explain  why  I  accepted  the  invitation  of  our  Chairman  and  the 
Committee  to  respond  to  the  toast  on  this  occasion.     I  did  so  for 
three  special  reasons  :  The  first  was  that  I  imagined  that  my  duty 
would  merely  be  to  thank  the  proposer  of  the  toast  on  behalf  of  the 
company  assembled  for  his  expression  of  their   sentiments  ;  the 
second   is   that   I  regarded  my  selection  as  a  delicate  and  well- 
considered  compliment  to  India  through  a  recent  servant  of  the 
Crown  in  that  all-important  part  of  the  Empire  ;  and  the  third 
was  the  natural  unwillingness  of  a  guest  to  decline  an  honourable 
duty  assigned  to  him.     It  is  on  these  grounds  and  on  this  under- 
standing that  I  think  I  can  address  you  without  presumption.     Let 
me  say  then,  in  the  first  place,  on  behalf  of  those  here  assembled, 
that  we  are  grateful  to  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  who  has  proposed 
the  toast  for  the  eloquent,  thoroughly  candid  and  worthy  manner 
in  which  he  has  expressed  our  sentiments,  the  sentiments  which 
have  brought  us  together  and  which  are  the  whole  cause  and  object 
of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.     I  might  with  these  few  words 
discharge  the  whole  of  my  duty  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  but  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  I  should  ill  requite  your  hospitality  if  I  were  not 
to  conform  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Institute  and  dwell  for  a  few 
moments  on  the  sentiment  to  which  we  have  just  done  honour.     I 
find  it  difficult,  however,  to  choose  one  of  the  countless  aspects  of 
so  mighty  a  theme  for  the  few  remarks  which  I  can  properly  make. 
Had  you  the  time  to  listen  and  I  the  talent  to  tell  I  might  with  a 
few  words  open  the  flood  gates  of  your  memories  to  the  noble  deeds 
recounted  by  historians  and  the  great  thoughts  propounded  by  states- 
men and  philosophers.     But  that  would  not  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  or  from  me.     Were  I  a  Colonist — and  I  think  that  it  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  if  a  Colonist  had  responded  to  this  toast 
— I  would  give  you  some  message  of  brotherhood  and  sympathy  from 
one  of  the  daughter  nations.      Again,  it  is  only  for  those  who  have 
been  or  are  among  His  Majesty's  Ministers  who  can  speak  with 
authority  on  the  problems  of  the  present  and  their  intended  solution. 
It  remains  for  me  to  give  you  some  of  the  casual  reflections  of  one  who 
has  had  the  honour  of  serving  the  Crown  in  India  and  who  has  had 
the  privilege  and  advantage  of  serving  for  nearly  eleven  years  under 
the  two  great  Imperial  statesmen  of  the  age,    Mr.  Chamberlain 
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and  Lord  Curzon.  I  appreciate  the  motives  which  have  led  you 
to  call  for  an  Anglo-Indian  response  to  this  toast,  and  I  see 
therein  a  good  omen  of  the  future  attitude  and  activity  of  this 
Association.  The  maintenance  of  a  United  Empire  presents,  in 
my  opinion,  no  more  difficult  and  important  problem  than  that  of 
the  relations  between  India  and  the  Colonies  as  controlled  and 
influenced  by  the  Mother  Country.  Take  the  two  familiar 
questions  of  the  treatment  of  British  Indians  in  South  Africa  and 
of  their  treatment  in  the  Australian  Colonies,  and  you  will 
recognise  at  once  what  I  mean.  India  is  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  Empire  so  far  as  population  is  concerned,  and  the  300 
millions  of  Indians,  although  they  are  not  our  own  kith  and  kin  in 
the  same  way  as  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  Colonies,  are 
just  as  much  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  Empire.  Can  we  have 
a  really  United  Empire  if  they  are  treated  otherwise  than  as  fellow- 
citizens,  partners  in  the  advantages  of  the  great  Confederation  and 
joint  inheritors  of  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  Empire  ?  Surely 
not,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  future,  one 
of  those  questions  on  which  the  minds  and  energies  of  all  true 
Imperialists  should  be  set.  I  am  glad  that  the  noble  Earl  who  is 
presiding  over  us  and  who  is  responsible  for  the  Colonial  policy  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  has  been  Viceroy  of  India,  and  must 
therefore  be  imbued  with  knowledge  of  the  Indian  point  of  view 
and  sympathy  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  India.  I  trust  that  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  that  all  who  can  will  assist  him  in  a  task  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  importance  and  difficulty.  There  is  a  certain 
school  of  political  thought  which  regards  Imperialism  as  a  mere 
vaunting  of  past  conquest  and  present  wealth  and  power,  as  having 
no  object  beyond  bombast  and  pageantry.  No  doubt  those  who 
hold  this  opinion  do  so  quite  honestly,  but  they  would  not  think 
of  the  Imperialist  in  that  way  if  they  knew  him  a  little  better.  The 
true  Imperialist  is  he  who  sees  the  difficulties  of  maintaining  a 
United  Empire  and  is  full  of  anxious  concern  to  find  their  solution. 
He  is  one  who,  with  all  humility,  believes  that  Divine  Providence 
has  bestowed  unequalled  advantages  on  the  British  race,  in  order 
that  it  may  prove  itself  worthy  of  an  exalted  mission  among 
mankind.  With  the  true  Imperialist  a  sense  of  anxious  responsi- 
bility leaves  no  room  for  boastful  pride.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
first  duty  of  British  statesmanship,  both  here  and  in  the  Colonies, 
to  teach  the  people  what  Imperialism  really  means.  It  is  high 
time  that  the  lesson  should  be  learnt,  for  it  concerns  the  primary 
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human  principle  of  self-preservation.     The  British  Govenment  is 
now  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  an  Empire,  not  with  those  of  a 
nation  alone.     The  affairs  of  India  and  the  Colonies  are  no  longer 
a  mere   incidental   concern  of  His   Majesty's   Ministers  and   the 
British  Parliament,  but  a  principal  concern — I  might  well  say,  the 
principal  concern.      I  need  not  dwell  on  the  great  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Colonies  in  the  way  of  social,  material,  and 
political  progress,  for  they  are  familiar  to  you  all.     We  have  been 
for  a  long  time  ao  accustomed  to  talking  of.  England  as  the  Mother 
Country  that  we  have  forgotten  that  children  grow  up  to  years  of 
discretion  and  become  equal  partners  in  the  business  and  fortunes 
of  their  parents.   That  is  the  changing  situation  which  we  have  now 
to  face,  and  had  I  the  time  I  could  show  you  how  in  India  as  well 
as  in  the  Colonies   we  have  to  remember  that  the  condition   of 
tutelage  must  in  due  course  be  modified  and  released.     The  time 
has   come   then   when  our  purely  domestic   affairs   must  not    be 
allowed  to  influence  our  business  relations  with  other  members  of 
the  family.      If  our  own  broth  is  spoilt  by  a  multitude  of  cooks  we 
must  not  on  that  account  thrust  our  finger  into  some  Colonial  pie. 
To  come  to  the  point,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  Imperial  affairs 
should  be  raised  high  above  the  level  of  party  politics.     It  is  now 
an  honourable  understanding  that  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs 
should  not  be  influenced  by  vicissitudes  of  party  strife,  and  there  is 
no  less  reason  why  the  affairs  of  our  great  Imperial  concern  should 
not  equally  be  made  national.     We  may  take  a  lesson  from  those 
of  our  fellow-subjects  in  India  among  whom  the  spread  of  Western 
education    has    encouraged     political    aspirations.      The    Indian 
National  Congress  has  declined,  and  rightly  declined,  to  ally  itself 
to  any  political  party  in  this  country,  and  indeed  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  the  results  would  be  if  all  the  Colonies  and  Depen- 
dencies of  the  Crown  were  to  take  sides  in  our  domestic  differences. 
It  would  be  an  intolerable  interference,  but   an   interference   for 
which   we   shall  only  have"  ourselves  to   blame   if   we   allow  our 
domestic  affairs  to  influence  our  relations  with  the  partners  in  the 
Empire.     If  is  of  course  idle  to  hope  that  we  shall  all  agree  on  such 
questions  as  Tariff  Reform  and  Chinese  Labour,  but  whatever  our 
opinions  may  be  let  us  agree  to  discuss  them  without  bias  and  as 
reasonable  men  determined  to  arrive  at  decisions  which  are   ex- 
pedient, right  and  fair.    For  what  is  the  issue  ?   It  is  not  whelher  this 
or  that  body  of  men  should  for  the  time  being  manage  our  political 
concerns.     That,  let  me  assure  you,  is  not  a  matter  of  any  grot 
moment  to  the  peoples  in  the  Colonies  and  in  India,  wl.o  Lave  their 
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own  domestic  concerns  to  attend  to.  The  issue  is  the  maintenance 
of  everything  on  which  our  very  existence  depends,  the  maintenance 
of  the  trade  by  which  we  live  and  of  the  security  without  which  we 
should  perish,  and  that  end  in  the  present  condition  of  the  world 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  United  Empire. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  STBATHCONA,  G.C.M.G.  (High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada) :  I  regard  it  as  a  great  privilege  and  honour 
that  the  Council  have  entrusted  to  me  the  toast  I  am  about  to 
propose,  "  To  the  Chairman."  You  all  know  the  great  ability  Lord 
Elgin  has  shown  in  administering  the  affairs  of  that  vast  Empire 
within  the  Empire,  India.  You  know  also  the  great  services  he 
has  rendered  on  other  occasions,  and  of  the  great  ability  with  which 
he  acted  as  Chairman  of  a  most  important  commission,  the  South 
African  War  Commission.  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  with  him 
on  that  body,  and  I  may  say  we  were  all  impressed  with  the  good 
judgment  and  ripe  experience  of  Lord  Elgin  in  all  that  he  had  to 
undertake.  You  are  aware  also  of  the  service  he  rendered  to 
Scotland  especially,  and  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  well,  in  the 
matter  of  the  Commission  on  Church  matters  in  Scotland.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  the  people  of  Canada 
heard  that  Lord  Elgin  had  chosen  for  himself  in  this  Govern- 
ment the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  not 
only  from  their  assurance  that  he  would  do  all  that  lay  in  his 
power  to  administer  that  great  department  of  the  Government 
in  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  but  because  they  had  within 
their  recollection  that  another  very  nearly  related  to  him 
had  administered  the  Government  of  Canada,  and  that  still 
another,  his  grandfather  (Lord  Durham),  by  his  report  had 
prepared  the  Government  of  England  and  the  Canadian  Colony 
for  self-government  and  for  the  federation  of  the  Dominion. 
Lord  Elgin  has  assured  us  of  his  determination  to  do  all  that 
can  be  done  to  unite,  if  possible,  more  closely  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  Colonies.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  all 
present  to  have  heard  his  words.  We  shall  feel  even  more  and 
more  in  the  Colonies  that  in  so  far  as  rests  with  him  and  with 
the  Government  of  this  Country  everything  that  can  properly  be 
done  to  bring  us  together  in  a  closer  manner  than  heretofore  will 
be  done ;  and  on  the  part  of  Canada  I  say  with  all  assurance 
that  they  will  co-operate  with  him  in  everything  that  is  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  Canada  and  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  same, 
I  am  sure,  is  equally  true  of  all  the  other  Colonies.  We  regard  it 
as  a  great  honour  to  have  had  Lord  Elgin  presiding  this  evening. 
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The  CHAIEMAN  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  in  a  very  few  words  for  the 
honour  which  you  have  done  me.  Lord  Strathcona  has  been  good 
enough  to  speak  of  me  in  the  past  and  in  the  future.  In  the  past 
he  was  too  flattering.  As  to  the  future,  well,  he  has  prophesied  that 
I  will  give  satisfaction  in  a  place  where  it  is  possible  no  satisfaction 
can  be  given.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for  the  words  he  has  used  and 
to  you  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  received  his  words,  and 
also  for  inviting  me  to  be  present.  1  am  also  very  much  delighted 
that  this  particular  toast  has  been  proposed  by  the  representative 
in  this  country  of  the  Colony  of  which  I  can  claim  to  be  a  native, 
and  which  gives  me  a  better  right  than  any  other  to  be  present  on 
this  occasion. 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE 
COLONIES  AND  INDIA. 

(By  JAMES  E.  Boos£,  Librarian  R.C.I.) 


Gregory,  J.  W.  (F.R.S.,  D.Sc.).— The  Dead  Heart  of  Australia  :  a 
Journey  Around  Lake  Eyre  in  the  Summer  of  1901-1902.  With 
some  Account  of  the  Lake  Eyre  Basin  and  the  Flowing  Wells 
of  Central  Australia.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi-384.  London :  John 
Murray.  1906.  (Price  16s.) 

Professor  J.  W.  Gregory  visited  Lake  Eyre,  in  Central  Australia,  during 
the  summer  of  the  years  1901-1902,  in  order  to  secure  a  collection  of 
fossils  of  that  area,  to  determine  with  greater  precision  the  age  of  the 
great  marsupials  that  once  lived  there,  to  gain  further  information  as  to 
the  geological  history  of  Central  Australia,  and  to  see  what  light  geology 
could  throw  on  the  legends  and  original  home  of  the  Aborigines.  To 
those  unacquainted  with  the  physical  conditions  of  Central  Australia  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  such  a  journey  during  the  Australian  summer  is 
accompanied  by  certain  risks  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  referred 
to  by  explorers  and  bushmen.  Warburton,  one  of  the  middle  generation 
of  Australian  explorers,  scouted  the  possibility  of  travel  through  the  Lake 
Eyre  basin  in  summer,  whilst  another  old  explorer  has  stated  that  the 
heat  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  enough  to  make  a  crowbar  sweat,  whilst  on 
a  crosscut  saw  exposed  for  a  short  time  one  could  cook  a  chop  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Professor  Gregory  and  several  of  his  geological  students 
from  Melbourne  University,  undaunted  by  such  warnings,  decided  to 
pursue  their  studies  in  this  apparently  inhospitable  region — not  because 
they  thought  that  its  climate  made  it  the  most  suitable  place  in  Australia 
for  a  midsummer  vacation,  but  because  it  is  in  an  area  of  especial  import- 
ance in  the  natural  science  of  Australia.  The  extraordinary  amount  of 
research  work  in  the  Lake  Eyre  basin  undertaken  by  Professor  Gregory 
stamps  him  as  an  expert  scientist  as  well  as  an  enthusiastic  student  of 
the  origin,  ethnology,  legendary  history,  and  myths  of  the  aborigines  of  the 
Lake  Eyre  district.  Several  chapters  of  Professor  Gregory's  interesting 
work  are  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  native  customs,  and  contain  numerous 
legends,  some  of  which  describe  the  country  as  having  had  its  present 
physical  character  during  the  time  of  certain  legendary  ancestors  of  the 
aborigines.  Having  given  several  instances  of  the  exploration  of  Lake 
Eyre,  together  with  a  graphic  account  of  his  own  journey,  Professor 
Gregory  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  subterranean  waters  of 
Central  Australia,  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance  to  those  whose 
flocks  and  herds  are  dependent  upon  a  generous  water  supply.  During 
the  early  years  of  exploration  it  was  believed  that  the  survey  of  Flinders 
had  proved  that  no  considerable  river  had  its  outlet  on  the  southern 
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Coast  of  Australia,  so  that  the  fate  of  the  rivers  that  flowed  into  the  in- 
terior was  the  first  geographical  mystery  in  Australia.  This  was  solved, 
however,  by  Sturt  and  Mitchell,  whose  explorations  proved  that  the 
rivers  did  not  end,  as  had  been  thought,  in  a  vast  inland  sea,  but  trickled 
out  to  the  Southern  Ocean  through  the  lagoons  and  sand-bars  of  the 
Coorong.  In  modern  times,  Professor  Gregory  tells  us,  the  riddle  of  the 
rivers  that  flow  inland  from  the  Eastern  Highlands  of  Australia  has  pre- 
sented itself  anew,  for  as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  compare  the  discharge 
of  the  Murray  with  the  amount  of  rain  that  falls  upon  its  basin  it  was 
clear  that  the  river  carried  down  to  the  sea  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
water  received  into  its  basin  from  the  clouds.  What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
rain  water  is  the  problem  which  various  Australian  scientists  have  been 
attempting  to  solve.  Professor  Gregory  in  dealing  with  this  difficult 
question  quotes  the  opinions  of.  Mr.  H.  C.  Russell,  the  eminent  Govern- 
ment astronomer  of  New  South  Wales,  of  Dr.  R.  L.  Jack,  formerly 
Government  geologist  of  Queensland,  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Henderson,  the 
hydraulic  engineer  to  the  Queensland  Government,  and  others,  and  of 
these  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Russell  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  correct 
solution,  that,  as  the  rain  that  falls  does  not  flow  off  over  the  sifface,  it 
flows  into  the  Southern  Ocean  by  subterranean  channels.  According  to 
this  conception  the  essential  geographical  difference  between  Australia 
and  other  continents  is  that  their  rivers  flow  on  the  surface  and  those  of 
Australia  flow  underground — which  has  necessitated  the  sinking  of 
artesian  wells  in  various  parts  of  the  continent.  The  whole  well  system 
is  explained  by  Professor  Gregory,  together  with  the  results  already 
attained  and  the  prospect  of  the  means  of  the  present  supply  of  artesian 
water.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  writer  through  his  elaborate 
account  of  these  wells,  or  to  deal  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
Australian  artesian  water  to  which  he  refers.  Suffice,  it  to  state  that 
every  page  of  the  book  indicates  original  research  and  sound  judgment  in 
weighing  the  opinions  of  experts  upon  the  most  important  question  affect- 
ing the  future  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  Australian  continent.  In  a 
concluding  chapter  the  Author  discusses  the  proposal  to  flood  Lake  Eyre 
from  the  sea  by  cutting  a  canal  from  Port  Augusta,  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Although  in  his  opinion  there  are  no  physical 
difficulties  the  most  that  could  safely  be  'expected  from  such  a  scheme 
would  be  an  improvement  of  the  geographical  conditions  for  some  miles 
around  the  lake,  obtained  at  a  price  which  might  pay  if  the  land  were 
stocked  with  the  sheep  that  grew  a  golden  fleece. 

Hindlip,  Lord  (F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.).— Sport  and  Travel:  Abyssinia 
and  British  East  Africa.  8vo.  Pp.  382.  London  :  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  1906.  (Price  21s.) 

Few  men  have  a  better  knowledge  of  sport  and  travel  in  Eastern  Africa 
than  the  Author  of  this  work,  who  has  in  addition  devoted  a  considerable 
amount  of  attention  to  the  political  and  administrative  conditions  of  the 
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countries  through,  which  he  has  passed  and  in  which  he  has  temporarily 
resided.  Lord  Hindlip  in  the  work  under  notice  gives  an  account  of 
three  journeys  undertaken  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  sport — the  first  in 
Abyssinia  and  the  other  two  in  British  East  Africa.  With  regard  to  the 
former  he  has  little  to  say  in  its  favour  either  from  the  point  of  view  of 
sport  or  as  regards  its  administration.  Menelik's  capital  is  described  as 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  huts,  wattle,  mud,  and  wood,  built  on  a 
number  of  small  hills  in  a  basin  surrounded  on  nearly  three  sides  by 
mountainous  country.  Although  the  trade  of  the  capital  used  to  be  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  the  Indians  have  lately  come  to  the  front  and 
most  of  the  trade  is  now  carried  on  by  them.  As  regards  communication 
Abis-Abeba  is  connected  by  telegraph  with  Harrar  and  Massowah,  and 
there  is  a  railway  as  far  as  Adigalla.  An  extension  to  Adis  or  even  to 
Balghi  would,  Lord  Hindlip  states,  tap  a  very  fertile  country,  but  he 
cautions  investors  against  having  too  much  confidence  in  such  a  project 
until  a  more  settled  form  of  government  exists.  In  referring  to  the 
future  of  the  country  Lord  Hindlip  insists  on  the  presence  in  Abyssinia 
of  a  representative  of  this  country,  with  power  to  take  decisive  action  to 
check  the  continual  encroachments  and  raids  of  this  cruel  and  dangerous 
people.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  present  alliance  with  Menelik  is  a  humi- 
liating and  almost  degrading  spectacle.  After  studying  the  character  of 
the  people  and  seeing  the  Abyssinian  in  his  true  colours  Lord  Hindlip  is 
of  opinion  that  Abyssinia  is  the  greatest  menace  to  the  future  peace  of  the 
African  continent,  and  our  policy  with  the  country  should  be  a  most  firm 
one  and  not  on  any  account  made  subordinate  to  that  of  another  nation. 
The  second  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  a  record  of  the  Author's 
travels  and  experiences  in  the  British  East  Africa  Protectorate.  In  com- 
mencing this  part  of  his  narrative  Lord  Hindlip  states  that  to  Sir  William 
Mackinnon  the  British  Empire  owes  the  existence  of  the  East  African 
Protectorate,  and  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  origin  and  existence  of  many 
difficulties  which  need  never  have  arisen  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  last.  However  correct  such  views  may  be  Lord  Hindlip 
welcomes  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  the  country  from  the 
Foreign  to  the  Colonial  Office,  which  took  place  on  April  1,  1905.  His 
hunting  experiences,  with  notes  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  country,  are 
of  great  interest  to  sportsmen  and  naturalists,  whilst  his  lengthy  and  com- 
prehensive accounts  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  interior  country  will  prove 
of  value  to  the  anthropological  student.  There  is  an  excellent  description 
of  the  caves  of  Mount  Elgon,  which  constituted  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  Author's  second  visit  to  East  Africa,  the  dwellers  in  which  were 
formerly  a  source  of  danger  to  caravans,  as  they  used  to  attack  and  take 
toll  of  any  they  could.  At  the  present  time,  however,  they  are  said  to  be 
most  friendly  and  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  authorities.  In 
the  appendices  will  be  found  a  settler's  views  of  game  preservation  in  the 
East  African  Protectorate,  details  as  to  game  licenses  and  game  regulations- 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and  is  furnished  with  a  good  index,  which 
considerably  enhances  its  value. 
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Johnstone,  Capt.  H.  M.  (R.E.,  Ket.). — A  History  of  Tactics.  Royal 
8vo.  Pp.  220.  London  :  Hugh  Eees,  Ltd.  1906.  (Price  15s.) 

The  writer  of  this  work  occupies  the  position  of  military  lecturer  to  the 
Edinburgh  University  and  has  produced  a  work  of  considerable  value  to 
all  students  of  the  development  of  tactics.  After  referring  to  various 
European  wars  he  devotes  four  chapters  to  events  which  more  especially 
affect  the  tactics  of  the  British  Army  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  It 
is  an  undisputed  fact  that  the  British  nation  has  had  during  the  last 
century  more  fighting  to  do  against  savage  tribes  and  irregular  armies 
than  against  civilised  troops.  The  peculiarity  of  such  wars  lies  mainly 
in  the  fact  that  the  difficulties  of  the  campaign  are  due  more  to  the 
geography  and  topography  and  climate  than  to  the  fighting  capacity  of 
the  enemy.  Captain  Johnstone  describes  a  few  typical  instances  of  such 
combats,  including  that  of  Peiwar  Kotal,  carried  out  by  Lord  Roberts  in 
Afghanistan,  the  battle  of  Abu  Klea,  in  the  Soudan,  and  finally  the  great 
struggle  in  South  Africa,  which  tried  so  severely  our  strength  both  as  a 
nation  and  as  an  Empire.  This  was  the  first  war  in  which  the  belli- 
gerents, both  armed  with  magazine  rifles  of  great  range  and  flat  trajectory, 
and  using  smokeless  powder,  fought  in  a  country  eminently  adapted  to 
the  full  development  of  the  power  of  the  weapons.  Captain  Johnstone 
has  selected  various  battles  and  combats  of  the  war  for  brief  description, 
each  being  followed  by  some  comments  and  general  remarks  bearing 
on  the  whole  effect  of  the  war  upon  tactical  ideas.  Beginning  with  the 
battle  of  Belmont  he  deals  successively  with  those  of  Enslin,  Paardeberg, 
and  the  cavalry  charge  of  General  French's  force  at  Klip  Drift,  a  remark- 
able tactical  event,  which  has  been  much  debated  in  military  circles. 
Holding  that  description  of  a  fight,  without  a  plan  of  it,  leaves  but  a 
vague  impression  of  the  science  of  war,  Captain  Johnstone  has  in  every 
case  drawn  a  map  and  arranged  the  troops  on  it  at  that  hour  which 
would  best  illustrate  the  matter  Tinder  discussion.  This  adds  considera- 
ably  to  the  value  of  the  work,  which  is  in  every  way  admirable  and  full 
of  interesting  problems  for  the  student  of  tactical  operations. 

Stoneman,  Bertha. — Plants  and  their  Ways  in  South  Africa, 
12mo.  Pp.  ix~283.  London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1906* 
(Price  3s.  Qd.) 

The  influence  of  light,  air,  and  moisture  on  the  form  and  position  of 
stems  and  leaves,  arid  how  the  conditions  of  soil  affect  the  development 
and  distribution  of  plants,  are  questions  which  are  of  interest  to  all 
students  of  botanical  science,  and  the  main  object  of  the  writer  of  this 
work  has  been  to  suggest  how  some  of  those  conditions  are  met  by  plants 
in  South  Africa.  The  work  is  the  second  of  the  South  African  Science 
Series,  designed  by  Dr.  Muir,  the  Superintendent-General  of  Education  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  promote  the  study  of  natural  science  in  South 
Africa,  and  has  been  compiled  by  Miss  Bertha  Stoneman,  of  the  Huguenot 
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College,  Wellington,  Cape  Colony.  Too  little  is  known  amongst  the 
general  public  of  this  country  of  the  botanical  resources  of  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  Empire,  and  such  works  as  this,  written  in  a  popular  and 
to  some  extent  elementary  form,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good  effect  in  pro- 
moting a  closer  intimacy  with  and  a  better  knowledge  of  the  plants  of 
the  countries  dealt  with.  Miss  Stoneman  has  divided  her  work  into 
several  sections,  in  which  she  deals  with  the  various  constituents  of  plants, 
their  classification,  &c.,  in  the  different  botanical  regions  of  South  Africa. 
The  book  is  full  of  useful  information,  which  is  placed  before  the  reader 
in  such  a  manner  as  will  interest  both  young  and  old  alike,  and  enable 
them  to  better  understand  the  life  story  of  various  plants  and  how  they 
change  their  forms  and  habits  of  growth  to  suit  different  conditions 
of  life. 

Buley,  E.  C. — Australian  Life  in  Town  and  Country.  12mo.   Pp.  vii- 
207.     London  :  George  Newnes,  Ltd.     1905.     (Price  3s.  Gd.) 

Australian  life  in  town  and  country  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  time,  when  the  importance  and  development  of  the  outlying 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  various  problems  of  Colonial  life, 
are  engaging  the  attention  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  British  statesmen 
and  public  officials.  For  many  years  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance  existed 
as  to  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  various  States  of  Australia,  but  during 
the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  new  era  was  inaugurated  and 
the  importance  of  the  various  Colonies  was  at  last  recognised.  In  seek- 
ing to  make  acquaintance  with  the  Australian  life  of  the  present  day  one 
must  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  essentially  changed  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  that  in  another  quarter  of  a  century  it  will  probably  have  advanced 
yet  another  stage  in  its  evolution.  As  Mr.  Buley  points  out,  the  chief 
factors  conducing  to  this  evolution  are  the  nature  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent itsalf,  its  isolation  in  the  Southern  seas,  its  climate,  and  the 
peculiar  conditions  under  which  it  was  colonised.  As  regards  the  con- 
gestion of  population  in  the  chief  cities,  a  subject  often  referred  to  by 
visitors  to  Australia,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  coastal  districts 
are  well  watered  and  possess  navigable  rivers,  whilst  for  the  most  part 
the  interior  is  arid  and  flat  and  lacks  rivers  communicating  with  the 
sea.  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  of  the  four  millions  of 
people  in  the  whole  continent  about  four-fifths  reside  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast.  In  sketching  the  conditions  of  Australian  life  of  the 
present  day  Mr.  Buley  lays  particular  stress  upon  the  difference  between 
the  mode  of  life  of  the  citizens  of  the  chief  cities  and  the  men  who  live 
on  the  land  and  are  the  typical  Australians.  He  deals  at  some  length 
with  the  daily  life  of  a  squatter,  on  a  station  far  removed  from,  the  chief 
centres  of  trade,  and  explains  in  detail  the  duties  of  the  various  hands 
at  a  period  of  activity,  when  the  whole  machinery  of  station  life  is  work- 
ing at  high  pressure.  In  successive  chapters  the  reader  can  learn  some- 
thing of  the  life  of  the  bushman,  the  stockman,  who  thinks  nothing  of  a 
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three  months'  journey  across  the  silent  central  plain  behind  a  restless 
herd  of  cattle,  and  the  "  swagman,"  who,  during  the  busy  time  of  shear- 
ing, lamb-marking,  drafting,  and  harvesting,  is  always  to  be  found 
pursuing  his  way  through  the  bush  in  search  of  work,  and  is  usually 
a  capable  and  experienced  labourer.  Turning  to  town  life,  Mr.  Buley 
gives  an  excellent  description  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  leading 
cities,  with  their  magnificent  public  buildings,  the  most  modern  and  con- 
venient means  of  travelling,  their  various  amusements,  their  political 
conditions,  and  the  surprising  activity  of  the  people.  He  also  refers  to 
the  effects  upon  the  country  generally  of  the  gold  discoveries  and  the 
enormous  development  during  recent  years  of  the  various  industries  in 
both  town  and  country.  Mr.  Buley  possesses  !a  practical  experience  of 
both  the  people  and  the  country  of  which  he  writes,  and  has  produced 
a  thoroughly  reliable  and  accurate  account  of  Australia  as  it  is  without 
importing  into  his  narrative  any  biassed  opinions,  such  as  unfortunately 
too  often  appear  in  works  of  a  similar  character. 

Empire  Club  Speeches ;  being  Addresses  delivered  before  the  Empire 
Club  of  Canada  during  its  Session  of  1904-5.  Edited  by  J. 
Castell  Hopkins.  12mo.  Pp.  iv-283.  Toronto :  William  Briggs. 
1906. 

The  Empire  Club  of  Canada  is  only  two  years  old,  but  during  that  very- 
brief  period  it  has  done  much  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  great  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is,  in  fact- 
sowing  the  seed  which  will  in  due  course  bear  good  fruit.  By  means  of 
meetings  at  which  papers  are  read  and  discussed  opinions  are  expressed 
which  cannot  fail  to  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  student  of  Imperial 
affairs  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  first  volume  of  Empire 
Club  Speeches  appeared  last  year  and  contained  a  mass  of  well  thought 
out  ideas  affecting  the  closer  union  of  the  interests  of  Canada  and  Great 
Britain.  These  speeches  were  delivered  by  representative  men  who  see 
the  advantage  to  be  attained  by  a  more  familiar  intercourse  between  the 
people  of  both  countries.  In  the  second  series  there  are  several  valuable 
contributions  from  representatives  of  commerce,  political  authorities, 
military  men,  legal  luminaries  and  others,  the  one  idea  pervading  the 
whole  book  being  the  fostering  of  closer  connection  with  the  Empire,  in 
order  to  maintain  the  integral  existence  of  Canada  as  a  self-governing 
British  community.  Mr.  Wilfrid  Campbell  amongst  others  deals  with 
the  subject  of  "  Imperialism  in  Canada,"  in  which  he  advocates  that  class 
of  Imperialism  which  will  advance  and  develop  Canada  as  an  independent 
country  and  the  people  into  a  great  and  important  branch  of  the  British 
peoples.  Canadian  industries,  preference,  and  reciprocity  are  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  W.  K.  George,  President  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion of  Toronto,  and  the  Hon.  Eugene  N.  Foss,  Hon.  Dr.  W.  H.  Montague, 
Colonel  George  T.  Denison,  Sir  E.  P.  Morris,  Hon.  A.  B.  Morine,  and 
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others  who  submit  their  various  views  on  the  future  relations  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  and  the  effect  upon  the  British  Empire.  An  important 
speech  of  Mr.  F.  Nicholls,- general  manager  of  the  Ontario  Electrical  De- 
velopment Company,  upon  "  Niagara's  Power,  Past,  Present,  and  Future," 
contains  much  valuable  information  as  to  the  stupendous  engineering 
problems  that  have  already  been  overcome  and  those  which  are  in  process 
of  being  solved.  "  The  Future  of  Canadian  Forests  "  is  another  impor- 
tant question,  which  is  ably  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Thomas  Soutliworth,  the 
Director  of  Forestry  and  Colonisation  in  Ontario.  Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  K.C., 
deals  with  the  question  of  "Treaty-making  Power,"  an  important  matter 
of  very  special  interest  to  Canada,  and  strongly  advocates  the  formation  of 
an  Imperial  organisation  to  deal  with  purely  Imperial  affairs.  Imperial 
defence  in  relation  to  Canada  is  another  subject  discussed  at  some  length 
by  Lieut.-General  F.  W.  Benson,  Mr.  W.  F.  Cockshutt,  M.P.,  and  Colonel 
Sam  Hughes,  the  latter  upholding  that  no  possible  defence  of  the 
Empire  can  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  which  does  not  involve  a  full 
partnership  union  of  Great  Britain  and  all  her  Colonies.  In  an  article 
entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Canadian  Sentiment"  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Boss, 
late  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  has,  in  his  well-known  eloquent  style, 
submitted  his  views  upon  the  Imperial  idea,  and  has  set  before  us  views 
and  opinions  which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  all  students  of  Colonial 
progress  and  administration.  The  work  is  edited  by  Mr.  J.  Castell 
Hopkins,  who  is  a  well  known  writer  upon  Canadian  questions. 

Boucaut,  Sir  James  Penn  (K.C.M.G.). — Letters  to  my  Boys:  an 
Australian  Judge  and  Ex-Premier  on  his  Travels  in  Europe. 
12mo.  Pp.  x-395.  London :  Gay  &  Bird.  1906.  (Price  6s.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  letters  written  by  Sir  James  P.  Boucaut,  formerly 
a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Australia,  to  his  sons,  whilst 
travelling  on  the  Continent  during  the  year  1892.  They  appeared  origin- 
ally in  the  columns  of  the  South  Australian  Advertiser^  but,  in  response 
to  numerous  requests,  Sir  James  Boucaut  has  reproduced  them  in  book 
form.  The  letters  are  full  of  interesting  details  and  amusing  anecdotes 
•connected  with  his  travels,  and  contain  the  impressions  formed  by  a  keen 
critic  of  men  and  things  in  the  countries  visited. 

Madan,  A.  C.  (M.A.) — Senga  Handbook :  a  Short  Introduction  to 
the  Scncja  Dialect  as  Spoken  on  the  Lower  Luangwa,  North- 
Eastern  Rhodesia.  12mo.  Pp.100.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press. 
London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1905.  (Price  2s.  Gd.) 

In  the  preface  to  this  work  Mr.  A.  C.  Madan,  who  is  a  well-known 
"philological  student,  explains  that  Senga  exhibits  all  the  general  features 
•of  other  Bantu  dialects.  By  Senga  is  meant  the  particular  selection  of 
Bantu  forms  and  words  used  by  the  Senga  people  in  British  territory  on 
the  Lower  Luangwa,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia.  Hitherto  Senga  appears 
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to  have  been  entirely  unwritten,  but  Mr.  Madan  points  out  that  it  has 
points  of  clear  resemblance  to  other  dialects  between  the  Luangwa  and 
Lake  Nyasa,  as  well  as  to  Swahili.  It  also  has  its  own  features  of 
interest  and  some  real  peculiarities.  The  sounds  used  in  the  Senga 
dialect  are  capable  of  being  represented  in  writing  by  the  use  of  the 
English  alphabet  according  to  the  system  adopted  by  Bishop  Steere  for 
Swahili  and  by  other  students  of  African  languages.  In  addition  to  a 
grammar  of  the  language  the  work  contains  some  miscellaneous  sentences 
and  phrases,  as  well  as  an  English-Senga  vocabulary,  in  which  the 
resemblance  of  Senga  to  other  dialects  westward  of  Lake  Nyasa  and  in 
several  respects  to  Swahili  will  be  easily  recognised  by  students  of  the 
dialects  of  those  portions  of  the  African  continent. 

Dubois,  Abbe  J.  A. — Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies. 
Translated  from  the  Author's  later  French  MS.,  and  Edited,  with 
Notes,  Corrections,  and  Biography,  by  Henry  K.  Beauchamp. 
12mo.  Pp.  xxxiv-741.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  London : 
Henry  Frowde.  1906.  (Price  6s.) 

The  Abbe  Dubois  was  a  Christian  missionary  who  laboured  for  some 
thirty-one  years  in  India,  striving  to  fulfil  the  task  which  his  sense  of 
religious  duty  imposed  upon  him.  In  this  respect,  however,  no  special 
merit  can  be  claimed  for  him  even  by  his  most  ardent  admirers.  His 
special  claim  to  recognition  was  the  wonderful  record  which  he  compiled 
of  the  manners,  customs,  institutions,  and  ceremonies  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived  and  moved  and  had  his  being  for  so  great  a  portion  of  his 
life.  From  his  first  connection  with  India  as  a  missionary  the  Abbe 
recognised  the  absolute  necessity  of  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
and  accordingly  made  it  his  constant  rule  to  live  as  they  did.  He  adopted 
their  style  of  clothing  and  studied  their  customs  and  methods  of  life,  in 
order  to  be  exactly  like  them  ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  avoid  any  display  of 
repugnance  to  the  majority  of  their  peculiar  prejudices.  By  such  circum- 
spect conduct  he  was  able  to  ensure  a  free  and  hearty  welcome  from 
people  of  all  castes  and  conditions,  and  was  often  favoured  with  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  about  themselves.  In  fact,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  the  natives  had  the  greatest  attach- 
ment, confidence,  and  respect  for  him.  In  the  course  of  his  narrative  he 
disclaims  for  his  work  any  general  applicability  to  the  whole  of  India. 
His  observations  extend,  broadly  speaking,  to  the  India  that  lies  south  of 
the  Vindyan  Range  ;  and  even  within  those  limits  he  is  careful  to  remark 
that  local  differences  are  so  many  and  so  marked  that  there  is  no  class  or 
sect  or  community  of  Hindus  that  has  not,  in  addition  to  the  general  rules 
of  Hindu  society,  some  domestic  usages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  French 
manuscript  of  the  work  was  originally  compiled  in  the  year  1806,  but  it 
was  not  until  ten  years  later  that  the  English  translation  was  actually 
published,  with  the  sanction  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  up  to  the 
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year  1897  this  rough  sketch  had  been  all  that  English  readers  had  had 
presented  to  them  of  the  Abbe's  work,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  numerous 
additions  and  corrections  in  manuscript  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
India  Office  for  many  years  past.  In  the  year  1897,  however,  Mr.  Henry 
K.  Beauchamp,  with  the  permission  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Madras  Go- 
vernment, issued  a  verbatim  translation  of  the  work  in  its  complete  form, 
with  such  notes  and  observations  as  seemed  necessary  to  put  the  text  into 
line  with  later  developments  and  research.  The  fact  that  this  complete 
work  has  already  gone  through  three  editions  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
high  value  which  is  still  attached  to  the  Abbe's  observations  and  of  the 
wide  popularity  which  his  work  still  enjoys.  It  may  be  felt  in  many 
minds  that  a  book  written  so  long  ago  can  be  of  little  practical  use  at  the 
present  time,  but,  as  Mr.  Beauchamp  in  his  preface  states,  "  the  Abbe's 
work,  composed  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  people  themselves,  is  of  a 
unique  character,  for  it  combines,  as  no  other  work  on  the  Hindus  com- 
bines, a  recital  of  the  broad  facts  of  Hindu  religion  and  Hindu  sociology 
with  many  westerly  descriptions  of  the  vie  intime  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  lived  for  so  many  years.  With  any  other  people  than  the 
Hindus  such  a  book  would  soon  go  out  of  date ;  but  with  them  the  same 
ancestral  traditions  and  customs  are  followed  nowadays  that  were  followed 
hundreds  of  years  ago— at  least  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  population." 
The  number  of  questions  touched  upon  throughout  the  Abbe's  work  are 
proof  of  the  immense  amount  of  research  carried  on  by  him  during  his 
residence  in  India,  and  of  the  great  power  he  possessed  over  the  native 
mind,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  into  the  views  of  the  people  and  to 
understand  their  manners  and  customs  such  as  no  other  European  has 
done  before  or  since  his  connection  with  India. 

Wragge,  Clement  I.  (F.R.G.S.,  &c.).—The  Romance  of  the  South 
Seas.  12mo.  Pp.  xv-312.  London :  Chatto  &  Windus.  1906. 
(Price  7s.  Qd.) 

"Wherever  else  you  think  of  travelling,  above  all  go  to  Tahiti,"  is  the 
advice  given  by  Mr.  Clement  Wragge  to  all  who  may  read  the  account  of 
his  experiences  in  that  French  possession  in  the  Southern  Seas.  If  all 
that  Mr.  Wragge  tells  us  is  absolutely  correct  regarding  the  people,  the 
daily  life,  the  magnificent  scenery,  the  perfect  climate,  the  freedom  of  all 
classes  of  the  community,  then  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  so  far  failed  to 
attract  visitors  in  greater  numbers.  Being  in  the  main  track  from  Aus- 
tralia to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  island  is  visited  by  those 
taking  that  route,  and  has  been  described  again  and  again  as  the  gem  of 
the  Pacific.  Mr.  Wragge  appears  to  have  lost  DO  opportunity  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  more  especially  with  the  resi- 
dents in  various  stations  of  life.  His  admiration  for  everything  he  saw  is 
unbounded,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  everything  Tahitian  speaks  volumes 
for  the  attractions  offered  to  the  visitor.  In  order  to  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  life  in  Tahiti  it  is  necessary  to  follow  Mr.  Wragge 
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through  the  well-written  and  amusing  pages  of  the  book  itself.  Space  would 
forbid  even  a  brief  reference  to  the  many  charms  it  possesses.  Prior  to 
visiting  Tahiti  the  Author  spent  some  time  in  New  Caledonia,  and  gives 
a  gruesome  account  of  that  French  convict  settlement,  together  with  a 
description  of  the  island  and  its  present-day  settlers  and  natives.  Much 
information  of  a  useful  kind  is  embodied  in  Mr.  Wragge's  narrative,  which 
is  copiously  illustrated  with  photographic  reproductions  of  the  people  and 
scenery  of  the  island. 

Callaway,  Godfrey. — Sketches  of  Kafir  Life.     12mo.     Pp.  xv-154. 
London  :  A.  R.  Mowbray  &  Co.     1905.     (Price  2s.  Gd.) 

The  Author  of  this  work  has  been  for  several  years  Mission  Priest  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  a  station  far  removed  from  the  well-trodden  path,  and 
situated  in  the  somewhat  at  present  inaccessible  district  of  South  Africa 
known  as  the  Transkei.  His  wide  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
people  among  whom  he  has  laboured  for  so  long  a  period  has  enabled 
him  to  give  a  graphic  description  of  Kafir  life,  from  which  the  reader  is 
able  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  character  of  the  native,  the  various  pro- 
blems that  beset  the  work  of  the  missionary,  the  life  of  the  trader,  and  a 
real  representation  of  much  of  the  true  life  of  the  South  African  settler 
and  native.  Mr.  Callaway  has  not  by  any  means  confined  his  descriptive 
sketch  to  the  results  of  his  mission  work,  but  has  taken  an  altogether 
broader  view  of  his  subject,  and  dealt  with  matters  of  more  general 
interest.  At  the  same  time  his  account  of  the  work  performed  at  this 
distant  mission  station  shows  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  par- 
ticular district  referred  to,  in  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  which  have 
had  to  be  overcome  and  the  various  obstacles  with  which  the  missionary 
has  to  contend  in  all  heathen  countries. 

Post    Office    Directory,    Transvaal,    1906.     8vo.      Pp.    xvi-1155. 
Johannesburg :  Post  Office  Directory  Co. 

This  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work  and  reflects  considerable  credit  upon 
all  who  have  contributed  towards  its  completion.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
understand  the  many  difficulties  with  which  the  compiler  has  to  contend 
in  such  a  widely  scattered  country  as  the  Transvaal,  but  the  co-operation 
of  the  postal  authorities  has  largely  contributed  to  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  the  work.  The  contents  appear  to  have  been  arranged  by  a 
master  hand,  and  embrace  a  mass  of  general  information  relating  to  the 
Transvaal  such  as  official,  postal,  mining  companies  and  farm  lists,  whilst 
particulars  are  supplied  as  to  trades,  residents,  &c.,  of  every  town  and 
village  in  the  country,  each  town  or  village  being  dealt  with  in  strictly 
alphabetical  sequence.  A  list  of  farms  and  their  occupants  forms  a  new 
feature  of  the  work,  as  also  does  the  European  section.  An  excellent  set 
of  plans  of  the  principal  towns  is  embodied,  together  with  a  map  of 
Johannesburg,  presented  in  three  sections,  comprising  the  city,  Jeppes- 
town,  and  Fordsburg.  A  system  of  protruding  tags  has  been  adopted  for 
simplifying  the  troublesome  question  of  indexing. 
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Firminger,  Rev.  W.  K.  (M.A.,  F.R.GKS.).— Thacker's  Guide  to 
Calcutta.  12mo.  Pp.  xiv-271.  Calcutta:  Thacker,  Spink  & 
Co.  1906. 

In  this  Guide  to  Calcutta  the  Eey.  W.  K.  Firminger  has  given  a  most 
complete  historical  review  of  the  various  events  connected  with  the 
foundation  and  progress  of  the  city,  gathered  together  from  all  avail- 
able sources  and  placed  before  the  reader  in  a  highly  interesting  and 
entertaining  form.  The  work  is  something  more  than  a  mere  guide  book, 
such  as  the  visitor  would  expect  to  find  who  desires  to  see  the  objects  of 
interest  peculiar  to  the  town.  It  gives  a  full  and  in  all  respects  accurate 
account  of  the  chief  events  connected  with  the  past  and  present  conditions 
of  this  city  of  essentially  English  interest.  Although  not  endowed  with 
such  interesting  relics  of  the  past  as  some  other  important  centres  in 
India,  Calcutta  has  nevertheless  many  attractions  for  the  tourist  and 
visitor.  These  are  all  referred  to  at  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Firminger, 
who,  in  addition  to  possessing  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  city  and  its 
public  buildings,  has  closely  studied  the  leading  works  of  reference  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  has  in  many  instances  reproduced 
extracts  from  them.  "Whilst  the  book  is  essentially  one  for  the  visitor  it 
at  the  same  time  should  appeal  to  residents  of  Calcutta  who  desire  to 
familiarise  themselves  with  the  story  of  their  great  city.  A  number  of 
full-page  illustrations  and  a  plan  of  the  town  lend  additional  value  to  the 
work. 

Acadiensis  :  a  Quarterly  devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada.  Vol.  vi.  No.  2.  April  1906.  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick  :  David  Russell  Jack. 

The  current  issue  of  this  magazine  contains  a  number  of  highly 
interesting  articles  regarding  the  history  and  social  condition  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Canada.  Many  subjects  of  general  interest 
appear  from  time  to  time,  and  are  invariably  contributed  by  the  leading 
literary  representatives  of  that  portion  of  the  Dominion  which  has  pro- 
duced so  many  able  and  distinguished  writers  and  speakers.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ganong  gives  an  entertaining  historical  review  of  the  settlement  of 
Miscou,  an  interesting  district  of  New  Brunswick  which  possesses  a 
history  dating  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  European  settlement.  Mr. 
David  Kussell  Jack  continues  his  biographical  sketch  of  the  Wetmore 
family  of  New  Brunswick ;  Mr.  A.  Macmechan  contributes  a  most 
useful  article  entitled  "Halifax  in  Books,"  in  which  he  relates  the 
opinions  of  many  writers  upon  Nova  Scotia  in  general  and  Halifax  in 
particular.  Two  articles  entitled  "  Book  Plates  "  and  a  "  Glossary  of 
Heraldic  Terms,"  the  former  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Jack  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
E.  M.  Chadwick,  contain  many  references  to  local  families  and  local 
history.  The  issue  contains  several  well-executed  plates  and  is  in  every 
way  a  good  production. 
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Sandwith,  F.  M.  (M.D.,  F.R.C.P.).— The  Medical  Diseases  of  Egypt. 
Part  I.  8vo.  Pp.  vi-316.  London :  Henry  Kimpton.  1905. 
(Price  7s.  6d.) 

One  of  the  results  of  the  British  administration  of  Egypt  has  been  the 
improvement  in  the  sanitary  conditions  which  formerly  prevailed  in  that 
country,  and  the  establishment  of  well-equipped  and  carefully  organised 
institutions  for  the  prevention  and  amelioration  of  disease.  In  the  year 
1884  the  old  Board  of  Health,  which  formerly  regulated  the  whole  of  the 
interior  of  Egypt,  except  the  army,  was  swept  away  among  the  earliest 
British  reforms.  In  its  place  there  have  been  created  new  hospitals  all 
over  Egypt,  extending  into  the  Sudan,  a  Sanitary  Department  famous 
even  outside  Egypt  for  its  practical  methods  of  stamping  out  epidemic 
diseases,  a  Veterinary  School,  a  model  Oriental  hospital,  and  a  completely 
new  School  of  Medicine,  which  has  necessitated  the  creation  of  various 
scientific  departments  which  never  existed  until  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  Great  Britain.  The  Author  of  this  work  was  formerly 
Director  of  the  Sanitary  Department  of  Egypt  and  Professor  of  Medicine 
and  Examiner  at  the  Egyptian  Government  School  of  Medicine,  and  the 
various  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided  are  based  upon  a  series  of 
lectures  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  latter  institution  upon  subjects  of 
importance  to  the  practitioner  in  that  country.  Dr.  Sandwith  deals  at 
considerable  length  with  the  history  and  geographical  distribution  of  each 
disease  in  Egypt,  and  furnishes  a  list  of  useful  references  to  other  works 
upon  specific  subjects  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared.  His  long 
experience  of  the  country  and  the  amount  of  study  he  has  given  to  the 
various  diseases  in  Egypt  have  enabled  him  to  compile  a  work  which 
must  take  a  leading  place  among  the  most  valued  books  upon  medical 
diseases  in  foreign  countries.  The  second  volume,  upon  which  Dr. 
Sandwith  is  now  engaged,  will  complete  the  infectious  diseases  and  begin 
those  of  the  nervous  system. 

Eubber-Producing  Companies  (Capitalised  in  Sterling]  having 
Properties  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Ceylon,  showing  their 
History  and  Eesults.  By  Gow,  Wilson  &  Stanton,  Ltd.  8vo. 
Pp.  vii-55.  London :  A.  Southey  &  Co.  1906.  (Price  5s.) 

The  recent  development  of  rubber  cultivation  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  has  had  the  effect  of  producing  several  useful  and  practical  publica- 
tions regarding  the  cultivation,  chemistry,  and  development  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  work  under  notice  relates  to  the  rubber-producing  com- 
panies of  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Ceylon,  which  countries  can  claim 
certain  advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  labour,  method,  and  trans- 
port. As  regards  labour  both  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Ceylon  are  con- 
veniently situated  for  the  supply  of  cheap  coolie  labour,  whilst  the  diffi- 
culties of  transport  are  practically  non-existent  compared  with  the  forests 
of  South  America.  In  addition  to  a  few  brief  remarks  regarding  the  general 
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prospects  of  the  industry  the  work  contains  a  list  of  companies  having 
properties  in  the  countries  named,  together  with  details  as  to  capital, 
situation,  cultivation,  conditions  of  holding,  &c.  It  might  here  be  men- 
tioned that  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Governments  of  Ceylon  and  the  Straits 
Settlements  maps  of  those  Colonies  as  well  as  of  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  with  the  rubber-producing  districts  specially  indicated,  have  been 
supplied  to  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  are  now  on  view  in  the 
Library.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  only  collection  of  the  kind  at 
present  to  be  seen  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Annual  Financial  Review  (Canadian}.  March,  1906.  Ob.  4to. 
Pp.  306.  Toronto  :  Houston's  Standard  Publications.  London  : 
Effingham  Wilson. 

This  work,  issued  in  March  of  the  present  year,  is  an  Appendix  to 
vol.  v.  of  the  same  work,  which  was  published  in  July  of  last  year.  It 
contains  full  and  useful  information  regarding  the  present  position  of  the 
various  financial,  commercial,  and  other  corporations  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  In  it  are  embodied  the  latest  quotations  of  various  stocks  and 
bonds,  together  with  the  approximate  yield  of  all  securities  and  other 
information  required  by  the  investing  public.  The  details  have  been 
obtained  from  the  latest  and  most  reliable  sources,  and  numerous  maps 
and  plans  are  embodied. 
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THE  following  Volumes  and  Parts  are  required  in  the  Library  to 
complete  the  various  series.  Donations  will  be  much  appre- 
ciated : — 

Australasia — 

Adelaide  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Eeports.     Nos.  1  to  20,  22  to 

25,  and  28  to  30  • 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette.     Vols.  I.,  II. 
Australasian   Sketcher.     Melbourne.    Nos.   128,    130-132,  134-138,    and 

140  of  1881.     Nos.  154  and  157  of  1882.    The  whole  of  1883.     No.  203 

of  1886 
Australian  Medical  Journal  (Melbourne).     All  issues  previous  to  Vol.  XIV. 

1892 

Burn  (David).    Van  Diemen's  Land  Vindicated.     1840 
Canterbury  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Keports.     Nos.  7  to 

10,  and  17,  18,  and  21 
Dunedin  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.    All  previous  to 

1874,  and  1875,  1876,  and  1887 
Ewen   (James).    Geography  of  the  Australian  Colonies.     8vo.    Sydney, 

1854 
Geological  Survey  of  Victoria.     Report  of  Progress.     By  R.  Brough  Smyth, 

No.  1.     4to.    Melbourne 

Hector  (Sir  James).     Coal  Deposits  of  New  Zealand.     1866 
Hobart  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports.     All  previous  to  1886 
Illustrated  Journal    of    Australasia.     A    Monthly    Magazine.     Vol.    XI. 

Nos.  13,  14,  15,  18 

Kendall  (Henry  Clarence).     Poems  and  Songs.     1862 
Krefft  (Gerard).    Fossil  Fauna  of  Australia.     1871 
Law  Reports  of  Western  Australia.    Vol.  I.,  parts  3  and  4 ;  Vol.  II.,  part  4  ; 

Vol.  III.,  part  4  ;  Vol.  IV.,  part  4 ;  Vol.  V.,  part  4 
Literary  Foundlings  :    Verse    and    Prose   collected  in   Canterbury,  New 

Zealand.     1864 
Melbourne  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.    1853-54, 1859, 1861, 

1863,  1871 

My  Note  Book.     2  vols.     4to.     Melbourne.     1857 
New  Zealand.     Progress  Reports  of  Geological  Survey.     With  Maps  and 

Sections.     1866-67.  1868-69 
Sommer  (F.  Von).     The  Miners'  Manual  (South  Australia).     1845 
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An  stralasia—  (cont.) 

Sydney  University  Calendar,  1855,   1856,  1857,  1858,  1859,  1864,  1866, 

1867,  1869,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1875,  1876,  1877 
Tasmanian  Journal  of  Natural  Science.     1842,  &c. 
.  Thoughts  in  the  Bush.    By  Kentish.    Launceston.     1823 
Tompson  (Charles).     Wild  Notes  from  the  Lyre  of  a  Native  Minstrel,  1826 
Townsville  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual  Reports,  1883, 1884,  and  1885 
Victorian  Hansard  :  containing  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative 

Council  and  Assembly.     Season  1856-57  to  1864-65.     8vo.     11  vols. 

1857-1865 
Wellington  (N.Z.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Annual  Reports.     Nos.  1  to 

14,  and  16  to  24 
Year-Book  of  Australia.    Edited  by  Edward  Greville.     1882 

British  North  America — 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Well-known  British  Columbians,  1890 
Descriptions  and  Figures  of  Canadian  Organic  Remains.      Decades   ii. 

and  iv. 

Estat  present  de  1'eglise  et  la  colonie  francaise  dans  la  Nouvelle-France,  1688 
Handbook  of  Toronto,  containing  its  Climate,  Geology,  Natural  History, 

Ac.    By  a  Member  of  the  Press.    1858 
Letters  of  "  Nerva  "  (Mr.  Justice  Gale). 
Letters  of  "  Veritas  "  (Hon.  John  Richardson).     1815 
Lovell's  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  other  Parts  of  British 

America.     1876 

McLauchlan  (Alexander).    Poems  (Canadian).    1856 
Sangster  (Charles).     The   St.  Lawrence  and  the   Saguenay  and  other 

Poems.     1856 

Scott  (Frederick  George).     The  Soul's  Quest,  and  other  Poems 
Singularitez  de  la  Nouvelle-France 
Statements  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ; 

also  Annual  Report  of  the  Commerce  of  Montreal.     1874  to  date 
Tuttle  (C.  R.).    Illustrated  History  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    2  vcls. 

1877 

Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade.    Annual  Reports,  1  to  5 
Year-Book  of  Canada.     1874  to  date 

Cape  Colony,  Natal,  West  Africa,  &c. — 

Among  the  Palms.     By  Rev.  Mr.  Brown 

Eastern  Province  Monthly  Magazine.    Vol.  II.     February,  1858 
Extra-Tropical  South  African  Orchids.     By  Harry  Bolus.     1893. 
On  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Plants  in  South  Africa.    By  Ernest 
Meyer.     Translated,  with  Notes,  by  H.  Bolus.     1875.    8vo. 

East  Indies,  &c. — 

China  Review,  oi-  Notes  and  Queries  on  the  Far  East.     From  Vol.  XIX. 

No.  5,  1891,  to  Vol.  XXV.,  No.  6,  1901 
Circulars  and  Agricultural  Journal  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Ceylon. 

Vol.  I,  and  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Vol.  II. 
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East  Indies,  &c. — (cont.) 

D'Araujo  (B.  E.)      Strangers'  Guide  to  Singapore.     1890 

Denison  (Noel).     Tour  among  the  Land  Dyaks  of  Upper  Sarawak.     1874 

Keaughran  (T.  J.).     Picturesque  and  Busy  Singapore.     1887 

Eecords  of  the  Botanical  Survey  of  India.    Nos.  1  to  8.     Vol.  I. 

Straits  Settlements  Law  Reports.     Vol.  VII.     1903 

West  Indies- 
Barbados  Agricultural  Gazette  and  Planters'  Journal.    All  previous  to  Mar. 

1887,  and  March  and  June  1890 
Hill  (R.  T.).     The  Geology  and  Physical  Geography  of  Jamaica  :  Study  of 

a  type  of  Antillean  development,  based  upon  surveys  made  for  Alex. 

Agassiz.     With    41    plates.      1899.      (Bulletin    of    the    Mtiseum  of 

Comparative  Zoology  at  Harvard  College.    Vol.  34.) 
Oliver   (V.   L.)  History  of   the  Island  of   Antigua,  one   of  the  Leeward 

Caribbees  in  the  West  Indies,  from  the  first  settlement  in  1G35  to  the 

present  time.     3  vols.     1894-99 

The  Law  Reports  of  British  Guiana.     Vol.  I.  (Old  Series) 
Victoria  Quarterly  (Jamaica).     Vol.  IV.     Part  4 

General — 

Simmonds'  Colonial  Magazine.     Vols.  I.-IV.     1844-45 
United  States  Consular  Reports.    No.  1 

Societies  (United  Kingdom) — 

East  India  Association,  Journal  of.    Vol.  II.  Nos.  2  and  3.    Vol.  IV.  No.  * 
Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  Proceedings  of  the.    Vols.  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.,  VI.,  V1L 
Royal  Society.    Transactions.     1834  (Part  I.),  and  1835  to  1851 
Royal  Society.     Proceedings.     Vol.   XL.   No.   243.    1896.      Vol.   XLII. 

No.  255.     1897 

Royal  Geographical  Society,  Journal  of.    Vols.  XIII.-XXI. 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.    Notices  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Meet- 
ings of  the  Members.    Vol.  VI. 

Royal  Statistical  Society,  Journal  of.  Vol.  I.  Parts  1  and  2,  1838.  Vol. 
II.  Parts  2  and  3,  1839.  Vol.  III.  Parts  1,  2,  and  3,  1840.  Vol.  IV. 
Part  4,  1841.  Vol.  VI.  Parts  1  and  4,  1843.  Vol.  XIV.  Part  1,  1851, 
and  Vols.  XXI.  to  XXXVI.  1858-1873 

Victoria  Institute,  Journal  of  Transactions  of  the.  Vols.  III.  and  S. 
1869-72 

Societies  (Colonial) — 

New  South  Wales — Royal  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions  and 

Proceedings.    Vols.  I.  to  VII.  (1866-73) 
Philosophical  Society  of  New  South  Wales.    Transactions.    Previous  to 

1862 
Australian  Philosophical  Society.    Proceedings.     1850-56 

Victoria— Eoyal  Society  of  Victoria.     Vol.  VII.  Part  i.     Vol.  VIII.  Part  L 

(1868).     Vols.  X.  to  XVII.  and  Vol.  XXI. 

Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society  of  Victoria.  Previous  to  Vol.  IV. 
(of  1875),  and  from  Vol.  V. 
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Societies  (Colonial) — (cont.) 

Philosophical  Institute  of  Victoria.     Vol.  I.  (1856) 

Philosophical  Society  of  Victoria.     Transactions.     1855 

United  Service  Institution  of  Victoria.     Journal.     Vol.  III.  No.  5,  1894 

South  Australia — Royal  Society  of  South  Australia.  Transactions  and 
Proceedings  of  the  late  Adelaide  Philosophical  Society.  All  previous 
to  1877-78,  and  Vol.  XI.,  1887-88 

Pioyal  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  South  Australia.    Proceed- 
ings.    Previous  to  1868 

Tasmania — Eoyal  Society  of.     Papers  and  Proceedings.     I860,  1861,  1862, 

1863,  1870,  1871 
Launceston  Mechanics'  Institute.     Annual  Eeports.     Previous  to  1882 

British  North  America — Nova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science.     Vols. 

I.  to  IV.     1876-82 

Papers  and  Eecords  of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society.     Vol.  I. 
Transactions  of  the  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec.     Vols.  I.  to 
IV. 

Ceylon — Planters'  Association   of   Ceylon  (Kandy).     Proceedings.     1861-62, 

1862-63,  1865-66,  1866-67,  1868-69,  1874-75 

Eoyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch).    Journals  and  Proceedings,  Vol.  VI. 
No.  21,  1880.     Vol.  VII.  No.  23,  1881 


PAELIAMENTAEY   PUBLICATIONS. 

New  Zealand—  Journals  of  the  Legislative  Council.     Previous  to  1854,  and 
1857,  1859,  1861,  1862, and  1884 

South  Australia — Government  Gazette.     Vol.  II.  (1887),  Nos.  1  to  47 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — Votes  and  Proceedings  of  Parliament,  and  Appendices. 
All  previous  to  1862 

€eylon — Sessional  Papers.     1886,  1887 
Blue  Book.     1870,  1872,  1879 

Barbados — Official  Gazette.     No.  3000.     1893.     No.  8,  1898  ;  No.  27,  1899. 

British    Guiana — Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Policy.     Previous  to  1860,  an 
January  to  March,  1861 

Manitoba — Manitoba  Gazette.     Nos.  10  and  24  of  Vol.  XVII.     1889 

Nova  Scotia — Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly.     1873- 

1874,  1879-1880,  and  1883 

Journals  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.    1868-70,  1875,  1877 
Statutes  of  Nova  Scotia.     1853,  1855,  1861-62,  1869,  1870 
Debates  and  Proceedings  of   the  House  of  Assembly,  1880,  1881,   1883, 

1885-86,  1891 

Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1880-82 
British  Columbia — Sessions   Papers.     1882 

Journals  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.     1874,  1875 
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Newfoundland — Journal  of  the  House  of  Assembly.    1854,  1855,  1856,  1857, 

1860  to  1870,  and  1884 

Journal  of  the  Legislative  Council.     1874  and  1876 
Census  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.     1891 

Sierra  Leone — Sierra  Leone  Royal  Gazette.     Nos.  139,  140  (1881).    No.  146 
(1882).     No.  225  (1888) 


ARRANGEMENTS   FOR   THE    SESSION. 
1906. 

June  12.  Ordinary  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole, 
at  8  P.M.,  Lionel  Decle, "  The  Development  of  our  British 
African  Empire."  Dr.  Alfred  Hillier  will  preside. 

June  19.  Afternoon  Meeting  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  at  4.30  P.M., 
E.  H.  Cunningham-Craig,  B.A.,  F.G.S.,  "  The  Oil  Fields 
of  Trinidad."  Sir  Nevile  Liibbock,  K.C.M.G.,  will 
preside. 

June  28.          Annual  Conversazione  at  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

The  Paper  by  Mr.  Richard  Jebb  on  "  Imperial  Organisation,"  previously 
announced  for  June  12,  has  been  unavoidably  postponed  to  next  Session. 


ANNUAL   CONVERSAZIONE. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  will  be  held  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
Cromwell  Road,  on  Thursday,  June  28,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum.  Cards  will  be  sent  to  each  Fellow  at  present  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  one  admitting  himself  (which  ivill  not  be  transferable) 
and  one  for  a  lady. 

Any  additional  Cards  may  be  obtained  upon  applying  to  the  Secretary 
and  remitting  the  amount  for  the  number  required,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  whose  favour  they  are  to  be  issued.  The  Cards 
will  NOT  BE  TRANSFERABLE,  and  must  be  presented  on  admission.  The 
price  of  Cards  the  applications  for  which  are  received  up  to  Wednesday, 
June  27,  at  6  P.M.  will  be  5s.  each.  The  price  of  Cards  the  applications 
for  which  are  received  after  Wednesday,  June  27,  at  6  P.M.  will  be  7s.  Gd. 
each.  The  following  arrangements  are  notified  for  the  information  of 
Fellows  :  Carriages  to  enter  the  Grounds  by  the  East  Gate,  and  leave  by 
the  West  Gate.  Cards  to  be  given  up  on  entering  Museum.  Special 
Arrangements  for  Cloak  Rooms  on  both  sides  of  Main  Entrance.  Recep- 
tion by  the  Council,  in  the  Central  Hall,  from  9  to  10  o'clock.  Promenade 
in  the  Central  Hall,  North  Hall,  Bird  Gallery,  and  Reptile  Gallery  on  the 
Ground  Floor  ;  and  in  the  East  and  West  Corridors  on  First  Floor.  The 
gigantic  specimen  of  Diplodocus  Carnegii  will  be  on  view  in  the  Reptile 
Gallery.  The  String  Band  of  the  Royal  Marines  (Portsmouth  Division) 
will  play  a  selection  in  the  Central  Hal).  The  Westminster  Abbey 
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Quintette  will  sing  glees,  &c.,  in  the  Eeptile  Gallery  (West  Wing).  Light 
Refreshments  will  be  served  from  9  o'clock  to  midnight  in  the  Refreshment 
Room  at  the  top  of  the  Central  Staircase  and  in  the  East  Corridor  on  the 
First  Floor,  and  in  the  Bird  Gallery  on  the  Ground  Floor. 

Visitors  travelling  by  Railway  to  or  from  the  Museum  will  be  allowed 
the  free  use  of  the  District  Company's  Subway,  which  leads  from  the 
South  Kensington  Railway  Station  direct  into  the  Grounds  of  the 
Museum. 

NEWSPAPERS   FOR   SALE. 
Newspapers  for  sale  at  half-price,  including  postage  : — 

United  Kingdom  Abroad 

&      s.     d.  £      s.     d. 

"Academy"      .         .088  per  annum     .         .     0  13     Oper  annum 
"Economist"   .         .     1     0  10  „  ....     1     7     0          „ 

"  Investors'  Beview "     0  15    2  „  '.     '  .    0  17     6 

"  Statist "  .    0  15    8  .,110 


HOURS   OF   OPENING   INSTITUTE. 

The  Institute  is  open  to  Fellows  from  10  A.M.  to  8  P.M.  on  week-days, 
•with  the  exception  of  the  usual  public  holidays.  During  August  and 
September  it  will  close  at  6  P.M.,  as  the  majority  of  Members  are  then 
out  of  town,  and  the  annual  cleaning  and  repairs  are  most  conveniently 
done  during  those  months. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   OF   COLONIAL  TOWNS,   SCENERY,   &c. 

As  it  is  desired  to  form  a  colleciion  of  photographs  of  the  chief  towns 
and  scenery  of  the  various  Colonies  for  reference  purposes,  donations 
are  invited  from  Fellows  and  others. 


TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  Fellows  are  informed  that  the  words  "  Recital, 
London,"  have  been  registered  as  the  abbreviated  address  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  over  the  whole 
of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  and  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Com- 
panies' lines.  Telegrams  for  any  individual  Fellow  should  be 
addressed  to  such  Fellow  by  name,  "  c/o  Recital,  London." 
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IX 


SUTTON'S 

SEEDS  FOR  EXPORTATION. 


Packing 
40o=(iallon   Tank 

with 
Sutton's  Seeds. 


Immense  quantities  of  Seeds  are  annually  shipped  by  us  to  New 
Zealand,  Australia,  South  Africa,  and  South  America,  packed  in  Iron 
Tanks  as  represented  in  the  illustration  above,  and  we  supply  Seeds 
of  the  same  high  quality  as  to  our  customers  at  home. 

We  are  constantly  preparing  mixtures  of  Grass  Seeds  for  Permanent 
and  Temporary  Pasture  adapted  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  different 
parts  of  the  world.  The  same  gratifying  success  has  resulted  from 
sowing  our  Mr.  Martin  Sutton's  Prescriptions  in  the  Colonies  as  in 
every  county  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  germinating  power  of  all  our  Seeds  is  tested  with  special  care, 
and  until  we  have  proved  the  growth  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
no  Seeds  are  allowed  to  be  packed. 

We  will  gladly  forward  samples,  quote  prices,  and  furnish  infor- 
mation as  to  cost  of  tanks,  air = tight  cases,  shipping  expenses,  &c., 
on  receipt  of  particulars  of  the  Seeds  required. 


PRICED   DESCRIPTIVE   LISTS   POST    FREE   FROM 


SUTTON  &  SONS, 


READING,  ENGLAND. 


VOL.  XXXVII. — 7. 
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Established  and!  TUC      f*ftlftMIAi        O  A  Hf if  rlioyal  Charter 

Incorporated  byj  I  H  t       UULUHIAL       IS  A IV  Km  [        in  1836. 

Subscribed  Capital,  £2,000,000.    Paid-up,  £600,000.    Reserve  Funds,  £150,000. 

Head  office:  LONDON    13   BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  E.G. 

Chairman— HABEY  HANKEY  DOBEEE.  Depuly-Cliairman—'E.  BRODIE  HOAEE. 

Secretary— GOEDON  WM.  TUENEE.  Banters— LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 

Sranchet  and  Agents:  Antigua,  Barbados,  Berbice,  Demerara,  Dominica,  Grenada  (St.  George's)  and  Agent 
at  Grenville,  Jamaica  (Kingston),  (Montego  Bay,  Sub-Branch),  and  Agenti  at  Falmouth,  Savanna-la-Mar.  St.  Kitt's, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Thomas,  Trinidad  (Port  of  Spain),  and  Agent  at  San  Fernando.  New  York  (Agency), 
82  Wall  Street.  Agents:  Copenhagen— The  Private  Bank;  Paris— Messrs.  Mallet  Freres &  Co. ;  Hamburg— Messrs. 
Schroder  Gebriider  &  Co.  The  Bank  conducts  General  Banking  Business  with  the  West  Indies,  and  has  special 
arrangements  for  Banking  facilities  between  the  West  Indies  and  Canada  through  its  Agents  in  the  Dominion, 
the  Bank  of  British  North  America. 

THE    BANK    OF    AUSTRALASIA  """SK^St.*** 

4,  THREADNEEDLE  STREET,  LONDON. 

Paid-up  Capital  £1,600,000* 

EeserveFund  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..          l,250,000r  =£4,460,000 

Eeserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  under  the  Charter  . .          1,600,000< 

Numerous  Branches  throughout  the  Colonies  of  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Australia, 
Western  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand. 

An  allowance  on  sums  of  £100  and  upwards  is  made  to  purchasers  of  LETTEES  OF  CEEDITS,  DEAFT8 
PAYABLE  ON  DEMAND,  and  CABLE  TEANSFEES  issued  on  any  of  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Bank 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  BILLS  NEGOCIATED  OE  SENT  FOE  COLLECTION.  DEPOSITS 
received  in  London  at  interest  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  at  the  Office.  BANKING 
BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  the  Colonies.  E.  W.  JEANS,  Manager. 

J,      W.       DO  RE.      30     DUKE      STREET, 

1bi0b  Class  bailor,  I»ICCAI>II-I-Y,   HIT. 

The    object    of   this    Firm    is    to    supply    absolutely    the    best    quality    goods    at 
MODERATE    PRICES. 

SPECIAL    CASH    TERMS    TO    COLONIAL    VISITORS. 

TEL.  :  4495  GERHARD.  CORRECTED  PAPER  PATTERNS  KEPT  FOR  FUTURE  ORDERS. 

ALLIANCE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,    LIMITED. 

Head   Office:    Bartholomew   Lane,   London,    E.G. 

LIFE-FIRE-MARINE. 

Chairman:  The  Right  Hon.  LORD   ROTHSCHILD,  G.CV.O. 


invested  Funds  exceed   £12,OOO,OOO. 

LIFE      DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums. — The  rates  of  premium  charged  will  be  found  below  the  average  rates  of  British 
offices,  both  for  with-proflt  and  without-proflt  business. 

Expenses. — The  total  annual  expenses,  including  commission,  charged  to  the  Life  Department  are 
restricted  to  lOJper  cent,  of  the  net  premiums  received,  while  the  average  rate  of  expenditure  of  British 
Life  Offices  is  1347  per  cent,  of  the  premiums. 

Profits. — Policy-holders  assuring  with  profits  receive  four-fifths  of  the  total  profits  derivable  from 
the  Company's  Life  Department.  These  profits  are  large,  and  at  the  last  two  valuations  have  permitted 
reversionary  bonuses  in  the  new  series  to  be  declared  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  sums 
assured  and  on  previous  bonuses.  The  next  valuation  will  be  made  after  December  31, 1908. 


FIRE,  MARINE,  and  LEASEHOLD  and  CAPITAL  REDEMPTION 

Policies  are  granted  on  favourable  terms. 


FOP  full  particulars  apply  to  any  of  the  Company's  Offices  or  Agents. 

KOBEET  LEWIS,  General  Manager. 
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The  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA, 

Banker?  to  the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  Colony.  LTD. 

Subscribed  and  Paid-up  Capital  £1,1OO,OOO.    With  power  to  increase  to  £4,000,000. 
Reserve  Fund,  £140,000.  Head  office:  PRETORIA. 

The  Bank  is  prepared  to  grant  drafts  and  letters  of  credit,  to  make  telegraphic  remittances,  to  bay  and 
collect  bills,  and  to  undertake  every  description  of  banking  business  in  connection  with  South  Africa.  Cur- 
rent accounts  opened  and  deposits  received  on  terms  •which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

Circus  Place,  London  Wall,  E.G.  E.  C.  REYNOLDS,  Manager. 

BANK    OF    MONTREAL.       Established  m  isn. 

CAPITAL  PAID  UP,  £2,958,904.         RKPERVE  FUND,  £2,054,794.         UNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  £164,764. 

Hon.  President :  LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G. 

Head  Office  and  Board  of  Directors :  MONTREAL.        President :  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  DHUMMOND,  K.C.M.G. 
Vice-President  and  General  Manager :  E.  S.  CLOUBTON,  Esq.,  Montreal. 

LONDON  OFFICES  :  46  &  47  Threadneedle  Street,  E.G. 
London  Committee:   LORD  STRATHCONA  AND  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G.,  THOMAS  SKINNER,  Esq., 

and  ALEXANDER  LANG,  Esq. 

Manager :  FREDK.  W.  TAYLOB.        Financial  Agents  of  the  Government  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Undertake  Monetary  Business  with  All  Parts  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Yarmouth  (N.S.),  and  the  United 
States,  and  issue  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Cable  Transfers. 

THE  UNION  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA,  LTD., 

ESTABLISHED  1837.        INCORPORATED  1880. 

Paid-up  Capital          £1,500,000 

Reserve  Fund ...    £1,070,000 

Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors  ... £3,000,000 

Head     Office:    71    CORN  HILL,     LONDON,     E.G. 

LETTERS  of  CREDIT  and  BILLS  are  granted  on  the  Bank's  Branches  throughout  the  Australian 

States  and  New  Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC  REMITTANCES  are  also  made. 
BILLS  are  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 
DEPOSITS  are  received  for  fixed  periods,  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on  application. 

THE        BfiWKT        OP1         ATYET,  KITH?.  Incorporated  by 

J.X1JK        OAJJUV        UU         AUHt  LVALUE*.         Act  of  Parliament,  1866. 
Capital  £500,000,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £5  each.    (With  power  to  increase  to  .£1,000,000.) 

Paid-up  Capital      £400,000    I    Reserve  Fund        £265,000 

Uncalled  Capital 100,000   |    Reserve  Liability  of  Proprietors       500,000 

Head  Office— ADELAIDE,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA.      London  Office— 11  LEADENHALL    STREET,  E.G. 

BILLS  on  all  the  Australian  States  and  New  Zealand  purchased  or  collected. 
DEAFTS  and  LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  issued  and  REMITTANCES  cabled,  and  every  other 
description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  business  transacted.  p    ARNOLD   M 

ENGLISH,  SCOTTISH,  AND  AUSTRALIAN  BANK,  Limited. 

Head   Office:  38   LOMBARD   STREET,  E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital        ...         £1,078,875    0    0    I    Further  Liability  of  Proprietors  £539,437  10    0 
Paid-up  Capital 539,437  10    0    |    Reserve  Fund        121,900    0    0 

LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  and  DRAFTS  on  the  Branches  and  Agencies  of  the  Bank  in  Australia  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Head  Office,  or  through  the  Agents  of  the  Bank,  in  the  chief  provincial  towns  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  REMITTANCES  made  by  Telegraphic  Transfer.  BILLS  NEGOTIATED  or  .forwarded 
for  Collection.  BANKING  and  EXCHANGE  BUSINESS  of  every  description  transacted  with  Australia. 

DEPOSITS  received  for  fixed  periods  on  terms  which  may  ba  ascertained  on  application. 

J.  PATERSON,  Secretary. 

WESTERN  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 

INCORPORATED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  1851. 

Paid-up  Capital £308,000 

Reserve  Fund  330,34* 

Total   Losses  Paid  to  date        8,223,651 

FIRE.  MARINE. 

HEAD    OFFICE:    TORONTO. 

BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   OFFICES: 

2    CHANGE     AriLEY,    IXXNDO**,    E.C. 
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THE  LONDON  BANK  OF  AUSTRALIA, 

IjIH/LlTEIt, 

2    OLD    BROAD    STREET.    E.G. 

Subscribed  Capital      £1,276,747     10    O 

Paid  Up 547,830       O    O 

Uncalled,  including  Reserve  Liability    ...          729,292     10    O 

REMITTANCES  made  by  CABLE  to  Australia. 

DRAFTS,   LETTERS    OF    CREDIT,   and    CIRCULAR    NOTES    issued    upon    Branches     and 

Agents. 

BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE  on  Australia  negotiated  or  sent  for  Collection. 
Interest    allowed    on    Deposits    for    periods    and    at    rates    which    may    be    ascertained    on 

application. 
All  Banking  Business  of  every  description  conducted  with  Australia. 

ORIENT— ROYAL    MAIL    LINE 

TO 

AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEALAND,  AND   TASMANIA. 

Calling  at  GIBRALTAR,  MARSEILLES,  NAPLES,  EGYPT  and  COLOMBO. 


Tons  Tons  Tons 


OMRAH  (Twin-Screw)  ...  8,291 
OPHIR  (Twin-Screw)  ...  6,910 
ORIZABA  6,297 


ORONTES  (Twin-Screw) ...  9,023 
OROTAVA 5,857 


ORMITZ         6,387 

OROYA         6,297 

ORUBA  ...  5,857 


ORTONA  (Twin-Screw)  ...  7,945 
Managers:   F.   GREEN  &  CO.,  and  ANDERSON,    ANDERSON  &  CO. 

HKAP  OFFICES  :  FENCHURCH  AVENUE,   LONDON. 

For  passage,  apply  to  the  latter  firm  at  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  or  to  the  Branch  Office, 
28  Cockspur  Street,  Charing  Cross,  S.W. 


POLISH. 


(SANITARY) 

Polishes,  Preserves,  and  Purifies  Furni* 
ture,  Floors,  Linoleum,  &c.  Special  Kinds 
for  Glace  and  Brown  Boots,  and  Brown 
and  Black  Harness,  &c.  Highly  Con* 
centrated.  Use  Little  and  Rub  Lightly. 


In    Tins,    3d.,    6d.,    Is.    and  2s.,    Everywhere. 

"RONUK,"  Ltd.,  Portslade,  nr.  Brighton. 

LONDON  DEPOT  :   86  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 
MANCHESTER  DEP6T :   285  Deansgate. 
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VICTORIAN  GOVERNMENT  INSCRIBED  STOCK. 


FOUR  PER  CENT.   RAILWAY   LOAN,    1881 ;  FOUR  PER  CENT.   LOAN,    1885, 

Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Loan,  1888  and  1889;   Three-and-a-Half  per  Cent.  Loam,  1921-1026; 

Four  per  Cent.  Loan,  1911-1926;  and  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Stock,  1929-1949. 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that,  in  order  to  prepare  the  Dividend  due  on  the  1st  July  next,  the 
BALANCES  of  the  SEVERAL  ACCOUNTS  in  the  above-mentioned  Stocks  will  be  STRUCK  on  the 
night  of  Friday,  the  1st  June,  and  that  on  and  after  the  2nd  June  the  Stocks  will  be  transferable 
ejc  Dividend.  The  Dividend  will  be  paid  to  the  Stockholders  personally  or  to  their  attorneys  at  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bauk  (Limited),  Lothbury,  or  the  Dividend  Warrants  can  be  forwarded  by  post, 
at  the  Stockholder's  risk,  to  an  address  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Form  of  request  for  transmission  of  Dividend  Warrants  by  post  can  be  obtained  from  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank  (Limited). 

For  the  LONDON  AND  WESTMINSTER  BANK  (Limited), 


London,  1st  May,  1906. 


A.  M.  HAWTHORN,  \  Vnnanfrl 
T.  J.  RUSSELL,         I  Managert. 


VICTORIAN    GOVERNMENT    DEBENTURES. 

THE  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited,  and  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank, 
Limited,  will  PAY,  on  and  after  the  2nd  July  proximo,  the  HALF-YEAR'S 
INTEREST,  due  on   1st  July,  1906,  on  the  DEBENTURES  of  the  VICTORIAN 
FOUR  PER  CENT.  RAILWAY  LOAN,  1881,  negotiated  through  the  10  Associated 
Australian  Banks. 

The  Interest  Coupons  must  be  left  three  clear  days  for  examination,  and  forms 
for  specifying  the  same  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Limited,  Lothbury,  or  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited,  Princes  Street. 
For  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  Limited, 

A.    M.   HAWTHORN,  1  ,, 

T.  J.   RUSSELL,       'j  Managers. 

For  the  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Limited, 
London,  1st  June,  1906.  C.   GOW,  General  Manager. 


BRITISH    COLUMBIA. 


On  the  Pacific,  the  Ocean  on  which  the  largest 
future  increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  World 
must  arise.  The  Province  possesses  un- 
limited resources  in  Minerals,  Timber.  Fish 
and  Agriculture,  not  yet  developed.  Climate 
healthy  and  delightful,  and  scenery  unsur- 
passed. Free  Education ;  good  laws,  well 
administered.  Abounds  with  lakes,  rivers, 
and  mountain  streams  capable  of  supplying 
enormous  water  power.  Eminently  suitable 
as  a  home  for  Britons.  FuH  information  can 
be  obtained,  and  Maps  and  Photographs 
seen,  at  the  Office  of  the  undersigned, 

J.  H.  TURNER,  Agent-General, 

SALISBURY   HOUSE,  FINSBURY  CIRCUS, 

LONDON. 


SPECIAL  OFFER   - 
TO  THE  COLONIES 

OP  SECOND  -  HAND  AND 
LEATHER-BOUND  BOOKS. 

Until  AUGUST  31,  MUDIE'S  LIBRARY 
will  offer  a  Selection  of  Popular  Books  at  the 
following  reductions  from  the  usual  Seeond- 
hand  List  Prices : 

If  12  Vols.  are  chosen — 15  per  cent,  discount. 
If  B  n       n         10 

Send  for  Special  Colonial  Lift,  containing  full 
particulars  of  above  offer. 

MUDIE'S    LIBRARY,    Ltd., 

30-34  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  England. 


THE  HOLBORN  SILK  MARKET 

MOLBORN       BARS,       E.C. 

The  Great  Central  Mart  of  London  for  Silks  and  Dress  Fabrics. 

The  Largest  and  most  Varied  Show  of  Silks  in  London. 

Qrand  Show  jfow  On  of  Blouse  and  Stress  Si/ks. 

Lovely  Designs.     Prices  from  9fd.  to  6s.  llfd.  per  yard. 

OUR  MAGNIFICENT  NEW  SHOWROOMS  NOW  OPEN.    PASSENGER  LIFT  TO  ALL  FLOORS. 

GOODS  FREELY  SHOWN  WITHOUT  BEING  IMPORTUNED  TO  PURCHASE. 

SAMUEL  LEWIS  &  CO., 5, 6, 7,8, 9,10 &  11  Holborn  Bars,  E.G. 
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CIVIL  SERVICE  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY, 


LIMITED, 


28      MAYIVIARKET,      LONDON,     S.W. 

ESTABLISHED     1866. 

Within  five  minutes'  walk  of  The  Carlton,  Cecil,  Grand,  M^tropole,  Savoy,  Victoria,  au<J 
other  principal  West  End  Hotels. 

LIST  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

Artists'  Colours  and  Materials. 
Boots  and  Shoes. 
Brushes  and  Turnery. 
Carpets.  •    China  and  Glass. 
Cigars  and  Tobacco. 
Costumes.          Dressmaking. 
Drapery  and  Hosiery. 
Dressing  Bags. 
Drugs  and  Perfumery. 
Fancy  Goods. 
Fruit  and  Flowers. 
Games  and  Toys.       Grocery. 
Guns.       Hats.       Ironmongery. 
Jewellery.        Lamps.       Linens. 
Mantles  and  Furs. 
Millinery  and  Lace. 
Photography,  Optical  Goods. 
Railway  and  Steamship  Tickets. 
Saddlery  and  Harness. 
Silver  and  Electrc-Plate. 
Stationery  and  Bcoks. 
ThDatre  and  Concert  Tickets. 
W'nes  and  Spirits. 

And  many   others. 

COMPLIMENTARY    TICKETS, 

enabling  visitors  to  London  from 
the  Colonies  to  deal  at  the  Stores, 
will  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  on 
application. 


BURR& 
•THE  SPRINGS 
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Advice  and   Information  as  to  Schools. 

PARENTS  or  GUARDIANS  seeking  information  as  to  Schools 
(for  Girls  or  Boys,  at  Home  or  Abroad)  are  invited  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  SCHOLASTIC  ASSOCIATION,  Ltd.  (Manager, 
R.  J.  Beevor,  M.A.).  A  full  statement  of  requirements  should 
be  supplied.  No  charge  is  made  for  supplying  information 
or  advice. 
Offices:  22  CRAVEN  ST.,  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE,  W.C. 

Office  Hours  for  Interviews,  10  to  5.        Telephone  No.:  1854  Gerrard. 

THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  TROPICAL  MEDICINE.  UuS».aS±S£J 

CONNAUGHT     ROAD,     ALBERT     DOCK,     E. 

In  connection  with  the  Hospitals  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Society. 

Sessions  commence  October  1,  January  15,  and  May  1. 

The  Laboratories,  Museum,  Library,  &c.,  are  open  daily.  Lectures  on  Tropical  Medicine, 
Tropical  Hygiene,  and  Surgery  in  the  Tropics  are  delivered  during  the  Session,  and  Clinical 
Instruction  is  given  daily  in  the  wards. 

For  Prospectus,  Syllabus,  and  other  Particulars,  apply  to  the  Secretary,  P.  MICHELLI, 
Ks"  "Seamen's  Hospital.  Greenwich,  S.E. 

The  WEST  of  SCOTLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE, 

6   BLYTHSWOOD    SQUARE,    GLASGOW. 
Farm    and    Dairy    School    at    Kilmarnock. 

Students  prepared  for  all  Examinations  in  Agriculture  and  Dairying,  and  for  work 
in  the  Colonies.     Prospectus  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED.— Well-furnished  Rooms  to  Let,  with  or  without  Board ; 
healthy  locality,  house  standing  high  on  main  road ;  'buses  pass  the  door  running 
to  and  from  Oxford  Circus.  Nearest  Station,  Church  End,  Finchley. — Also  to  Let,  in  same 
position,  a  compact,  Comfortably  Furnished  House.  Nice  garden;  two  reception,  five  or 
six  bedrooms,  and  bathroom,  with  hot  and  cold  water ;  good  kitchens  on  same  level  as  the 
reception  rooms ;  cellars  underneath.  Superior  servant  could  be  left.  Terms,  3  gs.  to  4  gs. 

E.  8.  SMITH.  Bromliam,  Regent's  Park  Road,  Church  End,  Finchley,  N. 


Colonial  Visitors— Please  call  to  see  our 

Galleries  of  Celebrities. 
SPECIALITY— 


OIL  PAINTINGS 

ENLARGEMENTS 

MINIATURES 


From  Life  OP  from 
any  Photograph 
(even  if  faded). 


HIGH-CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHS  TAKEN  DAILY. 


(Established  40  Years), 

artists  anO  pbotograpbers, 

288     HIGH     HOLBORN.     W.C., 

And    100    SOUTHAMPTON    ROW, 
RUSSELL   SQUARE,   W.C. 
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Telegraphy, 


HENLEY'S  CABLES 

INSULATED  WITH  PAPER,  JUTE,  INDIA  RUBBER,  GUTTA  PERCHA,  Ac. 

FOR 

Electric 

Lighting, 

Traction, 

Power  \X  H°USe  Wiring' 

Transmission. 

1.  T.  HENLEY'S  TELEGRAPH  WORKS  CO.,  Ltd., 

BLOMFIELD    ST.,   LONDON    WALL,  E.C. 

m  ,          ,  .     .  , ,  f  FOREIGN:  "HENLEY'S,  LONDON." 

Telegraphic  Address  -{  ^^  ,  .,  HENLEY>S  ^OKKS>  LoNDON  „ 


WORKS  s  —  NORTH     WOOLWICH     AMD     CRAVESEND. 


"The BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST." 


SUGAR  CANE 

USE  THE 

CELEBRATED 


For  COTTON, 
COCOA,  COFFEE, 
'TOBACCO,  and  other 
CROPS,  OHLENDORFF'S 
SPECIAL  FERTILISERS. 

^^        Apply  to  Agents  in  the  Colonies,  or  to 

THE  ANGLO-CONTINENTAL 

(OHLE^RFF'S)     GUANO     WORKS, 

London  Agency : 
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^e..  "SILVERTOWN 
India  Rubber, 

r  ^    r>     u  Dynamos, 

Qutta  Percha,  -* • 

and  Telegraph  Motors,  Cables 

Works  Co.,  Ltd-  Switchboards, 


Works : 

SILVERTOWN,  LONDON,  E. 
PERSAN  (Seine  et  Oise),  FRANCE. 

•foeaO  ©faces: 

106  CANNON  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
97  BOULEVARD  SEBASTOPOL,  PARIS. 


&C 


& 


Branches  Abroad: 

BRISBANE— Edward  Street.  CHRISTCHURCH  (N.Z.)— 234  Cashel  Street. 

BUENOS  AYKES— Calle  Reconquista,  DURBAN  (NATAL)— 213  West  Street. 

140  &  142.  MELBOURNE— 274  Flinders  Street. 

BULAWAYO  (RHODESIA)— Agency  PERTH  (W.A.)— 131  Queen's  Buildings, 

Chambers.  William  Street. 

CALCUTTA— 1-1  Fairlie  Place.  SYDNEY— 279  George  Street. 


PROSPECTORS,    EXPLORERS,    MINERS, 
AND  TRAVELLERS 

are  invited  to  inspect  a  replete  stock  of  all  requirements  for  every  climate. 

LATEST    IMPROVEMENTS    FOR    SAVING    WEIGHT,    SPACE,   AND 
PROMOTING    HEALTH    AND    COMFORT. 

EXPEDITIONS  COMPLETELY  ARRANGED,  PROVISIONED,  AND  SHIPPED. 

PASSAGES   BOOKED.      BEST   BERTHS  SECURED. 

Mosquito  Netting,  Ant  and  Rot  Proof,  Untearable  and  Non-Flammable, 
9  to  64  Meshes  to  the  inch. 

MOSQUITO  CANOPIES  TO  SUIT  EVERY  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  OUTFITTING  A  SPECIALITY. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED   CATALOGUE,   POST  FREE. 


JOSEPH  TUCKER, :   '"SSSUFE* 

Contractor  to  f>.&.  anD  tbe  Butcb  Governments. 

Established  1868.         Telegrams— "Turbula,   London."        Telephone— 2121   Dalston. 
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FOR  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


VEGETABLE    AND    FLOWER    SEEDS. 

Each  packet  specially  dried,  hermetically  sealed,  and  packed  hi  an  air-exhausted 
receptacle ;   sent  packing  and  postage  free  to  any  part  of  the  world  within  the 

British  Postal  Union. 
Price  of  Collections  from  8s.  to  105s.     Particulars  of  Contents  on  applioation. 


CARTERS   TESTED   SEEDS. 

Many  seeds  exported  from  Europe  do  not  possess  sufficient 
germinative  power  to  carry  them  across  the  Tropics,  let  alone 
keep  after  arrival.  Here  is  evidence  that  Carters  Tested 
Seeds,  dried  by  and  sealed  by  Carters  special  process,  contain 
the  strongest  germs  of  life  under  varying  climatic  influences. 

Recent  reports  from  Customers  la  India : 

"It  Is  with  pleasure  I  write  to  Inform  you  that  your  last  season's  seeds  have  been 
up  to  their  usual  high  standard;  and,  after  having  used  them  for  the  past  five  years, 
am  of  the  opinion  THERE  ARE  NO  SEEDS  ON  THE  MARKET  MORE  SUITED  TO  THIS 
CLIMATE." 

"The  seeds  sent  last  September  were  excellent,  and  both  lots  germinated  equally  well. 
My  garden  has  been  the  show  garden  of  the  district,  and  the  many  persons  who  have  visited 
it  have  gone  away  with  the  firm  opinion  that  Messrs.  Carters  seeds  are  difficult  to  beat." 


AGRICULTURAL    SEEDS    A    SPECIALITY. 


Catalogues 
Mailed  Free. 


Correspondence 
Wed, 


J3g  appointment 
Seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King, 

237,  238,  &  97  HIGH  HOLBORN,  LONDON, 

ENGLAND. 


Spottiswoode  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Printers,  New-street  Square,  London. 


